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This Week: President Howard Speaks for Farm Bureau 
Next Week: Starts Fiction Serial—Riders of the Purple Sage 
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Two GOOD Things 
You Should Never 











Saw logs or cut down trees. Make 
Every man can own a WITTE Latest Model Combloed 


for belt work without remo 
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Both outfits, complete, for Froese ce « Log Saw alone. eno —y 


Log and Tree Saw on this 
improvements—Dctter built. An Engine You Can Depend On, 
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to operate Engine or Saw. Litetime Genrenteo 
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Big demand for wood. 
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Saw 10 seconds. 
rig complete, ready 













et the heir g0 with the hid® 


Attractive, handsome Fur Coats, 
Wraps, Scarfs, Robes made to 





t or any hide or skin 
with hair on it. Save 50% by using 
your own furs. Prompt, exact, 

service. 
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Every. Step in 
Beekeeping 


By Benjamin Wallace Douglass 


A brand-new book based on the 
most up-to-date scientific infor- 
mation and through practical 
experience that tells how to 
keep bees for, profit. 
A book of directions, every step 
made clear, so that the beginner 
may start right and go forward 
without floundering. Delight- 
fully written. Author was form- 
erly State Entomologist of Indi- 
ana and has been a successful 
beekeeper for years. 


Illustrated with thirty-one phv- 

tographs. Price $2.50. Post- 

paid to any subscriber to this 
magazine. 
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Wanted: 


Raw Fur Buyer 


We want a country raw for 
buyer in every county of your 
state, to represent us this season. 
A big opportunity for those 
accepted. Write at once for 
io ’ 


Proposition. 
CHARLES S. PoRTER, INC. 


117 W. 27THST., NEW YORK CITY 


We highest -prices f 

ail staple fure—Shimk. oak, 

ia fens specialty, in 

cluding Silver and Cross 
‘ox, Fisher, 


Fox, , |, ete. 

Est. 1870. Our continued prompt returns and liberal 

policy are now Le us shipments from all North 
seacien 4 Mexico. Send for 

ist. a jewett & Sons Redwood WN. Y. Ls 




















UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN! 


Get @ job for life in the Railway 
Customs, Internal Revenue, Rural Carrier, and Immi- 
eration branches. edveating sufficient. Let 
our exert (former Government Exam‘'fer) rrepare 
you. Write today for free booklet. Dept. 6512. 


noceATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 























Trapping Department | 





_Muskrats and Skunks 


BE. J. DAILEY, ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, MN. Y. 


The muskrat is the most sought 
after, and is found in nearly every 
sluggish stream, bog, and swamp. The 
food of the rat consists mainly of the 
roots of the wild lily, cattajis, and the 
grasses which grow on the marshes, 
although they will sometimes leave 
the stream and seek.corn, oats and 
other farm produce. They will eat 
carrots, parsnips, and turnips, and 
these vegetables are sometimes used 
for bait, though if their natural food 
is plentiful they’ may not-bother these. 
Different methods are used to trap 
rats in different localities. The creek 
or stream rat lives in dens made by 
their digging holes in the banks com- 
mencing at the bottom of the stream 
and ending above the high water 
level. At the end of the hole they 
dig out a den and line this with grass 
and other soft material. They also 
store food here for the winter months. 

The most successful method known 
for trapping this kind of rat is to lo- 
cate the mouth of the den, which is 
done by following the stream on days 
when the sun is shining and watching 
for roilly water as the rats movingy 
around in the den will usually keep 
it muddy around the mouth. After 
locating the mouth of the den it is 
only necessary to place a trap in it 
fastening same ,.so the rat cannot get 
out of deep water. 


Muskrat in the Marshes 

The marsh rat does not usually have 
enough ground to make this kind of 
den just described, but instead builds 
himself a house from reeds, grass and 
mud. These houses have two apart- 
ments, the lower for storing food and 
to live in during low water, and the 
upper to stay in during the high 
water. The game laws of most states 
and provinces forbid the practice of 
trapping in houses for the reason that 
many rats are frozen out when the 
house is broken into, and these wander 
aimlessly arounc until they die from 
cold and hunger and no one gets any 
benefit. However, they may be caught 
by placing a trap on the edge of the 
house or in the mouth of the hole 
which leads to the house. 

Another good set for the marsh rat 
is the feeding place set which fs made 
by setting the trap at the edge of one 
of the piles of chewed roots which are 
found on all marshes inhabited by. 
rats, and which is visited by them 
when they wish to eat. The river and 
lake rats live in both houses and in 
underground dens and do not differ in 
habits materially, except they feed on 
clams a great deal, especially in the 
spring when vegetation is not abund- 
ant. Most laws do not allow rats to 
be shot. 


Catching Mr. Skunk 

The food of the skunk consists of 
bugs and flies, though he will eat meat 
of almost any kind. I have found 
that the carcass of the skunk itself 
makes the best bait for other skunks 
The skunk lives in dens which were 
made by woodchucks or foxes, they 
never dig a den themselves. They 
usually select one of these which is 
dug on a hillside or bluff, though if no 
den is available they will take up their 
place of abode under a stone pile, rock 
ledge, in a hollow log or under a 
deserted building. 

A trap is placed at the entrance to 
any of these dens. It is not necessary 
to cover it. Many skunk trappers, 
however, claim to make bigger catches 
by the bait method. They build a 
V-shaped bait pen, placing the bait 
in the back and setting the trap in 
front. Traps made so that the skunk 
cannot chew his foot off below the 
jaw are advisable for this furbearer, 
and the few cents difference between 
a trap of this kind and an ordinary 
trap will soon be made. up. 

A great many methods are given for 
killing skunks so that there will be no 
odor. Many of these are given by 
persons who have no experience \and 
are simply made from theors . After 
20 years of trapping this animal I can 
say that there is no method that will 
kill a skunk without odor. Person- 
ally, I shoot all of them directly be- 
tween the eyes with a small calibre 
rifle or pistol. If the animal is hung 
up a few hours where there is a 
breeze, before skinning most of the 
odor will disappear. The hide of this 
animal, like the muskrat, should be 
cased. The hide is pulled over the 
body without ripping the belly and 
then stretched on a thin board point- 
ed at one end and made to fit the skin. 
Do not stretch too much as this makes 
the fur thin and of less value. 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 

‘Wonderfal discovery by Noted cis, 


tist Kills Every Rat Within , 
Week’s Time—Not a Poison, - 





















Rats cost farmers over. two h 
lions of dollars a year, through eae ull. 


, tion of grain, poultry and buildings, Farmers 
* need no. longer suffer this loss because 
can now kill off all the rats on their farm ip 
less than a week’s time. This is 
through the remarkable discovery of BR 
Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, who has 
perfected a virus which kill rats, mice and 
gophers as though by magic. This Di 

















































is not a poison—it can be eaten by human 
beings or any animal on the farm as 8a 
as their regular food, but means quick, supe 
death to rats. 


This wonderful rat virus, which is know, 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely migeg 
with bread or meat scraps and placed Wher 
rats, mice or gophers can get *o it. Withip 
a few hours after a rat has caten Alexander 
Rat-Killer be gets a high fever and sufigrs 
a terrible thirst. He leaves the barns ang 
nesting holes and goes to the open fields ip 
search of pure air and running water. Rats 
and mice affected always die away from the 
barns and bouses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. And though this virys 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any farm animal can eat it and not 
be affected at all. 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that Alexap- 
der Rat-Killer will kill every rat on your 
farm in less than a week’s time that he offers 
to send, as an introductory offer, a regular 
$2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it according 
to directions, and if at the end of a week's 
time you are able to discover any rats, mite 
or gophers on your farm, your money willbe 
refunded, A big Kansas City bank guarantees 
that Mr. Alexander is reliable and will do & 
as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write to E.R 
Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 244 Gate 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube 
will be mailed at once. When it arrives, 
pay the postman only one dollar and postage 
on the guarantee that if not absolutely satis. 
factory your money will be returned without 
question. Write today—a postcard will d= 
and stop your rat losses now. 














































but veryofien PAYS MORE 
The secret isin our very fair grading 
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We NEED Your Furs, You Neco US 
Write at once for price list and 
shipping tags. 















BENJAMIN DORMAN 
147 Wess 247St. New Yorn NY 
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ones FARMER may become well-to- 

“%* do and still lose money in 
eime(/a feeding cattle each year. This 
14g is the way a prominent agri- 





Ae 4-~ cultural writer seeks to justify 
Ss the keeping of cattle which do not pay a 


profit. He is simply following the dogma 


is knovn Mey common to agricultural writers who are 

el a eternally expounding the theory—keep cows 
: Wits (ato make manure, to raise crops, to feed the 
Alexander Mmcows, to make manure, to raise more crops. 
nd sufters his is just another way of saying that we 
viet fought to keep cows so that we may have the 
ter. Ras Mexquisite pleasure of working for nothing 
trom the Mand boarding ourselves. 


ney Certainly it would be good business for 
iy this country to have a propaganda which 
would seek to extend a profitable system of 


this 

ens, oo inck farming. Stock farming which pays 
it and set HB, profit is a welcome addition to any country, 
at Alem. but are we justified in trying to keep any 
t on your n in any unprofitable business by holding 
t be offers Hout a rainbow of indirect profit as a bait 


& regular Hi him? Isn’t there something wrong with 


— plan which constantly drives farmers to 
rats, mie Mamgell their souls in hard labor on the theory 
ey willte Mithat they are adding to the funds fn their soil 
i'm frank? Have we forgotten that to realize 

wr profits we must cash in out of that bank, 
to BR Mand that cashing in means withdrawing soil 


244 Gat i fertility? Isn’t there something wrong with 


: ord propaganda\ which drives farmers to keep 
nd postags cows to a point where milk production seems 
tely sate Htp have become greater than demand and 


xd without 
| will do-= 





which induces them to feed grain that is 
high in price to get a product that is rela- 
tively low in price? 


Theory and Price of Milk 


Just how our agricultural writers have 
layed into the hands of the consumers of 
nimal products is now quite apparent. 


















Every time the farmer whispered that he 
> more must have more money for milk, the dealer 
RE ssed the complaint on to*the consumer, of 

ourse. In the passing he might tack on a 
‘ading tuple of extra cents for luck, but that was 
Way l in the game. The consumer called the 
let us hole outfit crooks and blackmailers. Of 
returns burse, the farmer was the worst of the 
hagges rowd. The dealer might need the money, 

but the farmer—never. Wasn’t he already 
cols getting a big profit out of the manure from 
t and | the cows? A lot of writers said the farmer 

duld lose money on the cows and still get 
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The wheat shown in the picture at the left yielded 35 bushels to 
the acre. It was grown by O. G. Jaggers of New Jersey. No fertilizer 
Was applied to the wheat but on the potatoes which preceded, a heavy 


rich off the farm. The consumer intimated 
that the farmer ought to get down on his 
knees and thank Providence that he had a 
Dear Public which would consent to take his 
milk at any price. This is what they said and 
more too. And the funny part of it was that 
for years the farmer dared not make a move 
for better prices because he himself thought 
he must have that manure pile even if he had 
to work for nothing and lose money to get it, 
Milk investigations have opened the eyes of 
dairyman as nothing before has ever done. 
Ordinarily men could place any value on man- 
ure and it did not make a cent’s worth of dif- 
ference in the income of any given farmer 
who used only the manure made on his place. 
But when the investigating committees got 
into action,and began to credit a cow with 
$5 or $10 a ton for manure and deduct that 
much from the gross value of the milk sold, 
the man who had placed an inflated book 
valuation on the price of manure became a 
doubtful friend of the dairy farmer. 


é Credit Cow for Manure 


The city consumers can get all the evidence 
they want in the farm papers that manure 
is worth from $50 to $100 per cow per year. 
But when the farmer has to buy that manure 
out of the profits from his milk check, he is 
apt to wonder where he is going to get it 
back. The amount of manure one cow will 
produce will about cover an acre of land each 
year. If a cow is credited with $50 for man- 
ure produced, the acre manured must pro- 
duce a $50 crop increase to reimburse the 
farmer—not counting his labor in handling. 
That is the final test of the value of manure. 
The cattle men took the cattle losses to get 
the manure, but when it comes to asking them 
to pay more for the manure than it will re- 
turn in crop value, it is no wonder that they 
scratch their heads and wonder if this last 
straw won’t break the camel’s back. — 

It has been proved time and again that cat- 
tle are not necessarily the foundation of good 
farming. Men in all parts of this and other 
countries have operated farms of all.sorts 
and.kinds without manure and have not only 
succeeded in maintaining the level of soil 
fertility, but have actually made'their farms 
better year by year. 

Plain everyday farm experience has proven 
this plan practical. It has been made to work 
out on every conceivable sort of farm. The 





Searching in the Manure Pile for Dollars Lost in the Feed Box—By E. G. McCloskey 


corn and the cotton growers, the cannery 
crop growers, the truckers and peach growers 
of New Jersey, many ot the market gardeners, 
and general farmers al} over the country have 
been doing just this sort of thing for years 
in spite of the “it can’t be done” from all 
sides. They have used commercial fertilizer 
to be sure, and they have grown cover crops 
to plow under. That does not alter the situa- 
tion, however—it is a part of the plan. They 
found that they could not keep cattle on their 
particular farms without losing money on 
them, and they simply substituted a differ- 
ent farm plan. It is a case of economics pure 
and simple. Use the system which pays best 
and let the other fellow do the worrying. 
Where cattle can be made to pay a profit by 
all means let us keep cattle, but let us not 
delude ourselves into supposing that we must 
have stable manure even if we lose money in 
the process of producing it. 

Cattle have had their chance to maintain 
soil fertility in this country, and every other 
country for that matter, and yet soil fertility 
has gradually decreased in every case where 
it has been dependent on manure alone. 

The great fertile west is an example of how 
cattle affect farm fertility. Here cattle have 
always been the basis of farming. Nothing 
but manure has been used to maintain and 
improve farm fertility. But has it improved? 
Has the natural richness even been main- 
tained? Not if we can believe the stories 
told and the evidence seen. It is perfectly 
apparent that the west is suffering just as 
the east suffered until it woke up to the 
need of outside sources of fertility for its 
farms. It’s rediculous to hunt in the manure 
pile for dollars lost in the feed box. 


Cattle on English Farms 


A glance at the German and English sys- 
tems of agriculture throws some interesting 
light on the subject. English agriculture is 
founded on a cattle basis. Nearly 70 acres 
out of every 100 are devoted to crops for cat- 
tle so that cattle may be depended upon to 
maintain soil fertility. Less than 20 acres 
are devoted to growing cereal grains. In 
Germany 46 oitt of 100 acres are used for 
cereals and but 32 to grow crops for cattle. 
The contrasting results are startling. Not 
only does Germany raise twice as much cereal 
food per 100 acres, but they actually get more 
milk and as much meat as does England. 











Wheat Crops that Prove that Working for Manure Has Had Its Day in Agriculture 


application was made. 
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To the right is the 32-acre field grown by 
Cc. C Gates of Ontario County, N. Y., which averaged 35 bushels to 
the acre. On this patch 300 pounds of a 4-10 fertilizer was used. 
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The Answer is Simple 


With the warfare between the milk barons 
in New York city and their striking milk 
drivers, which for several weeks entirely up- 
set the process of distribution, there should 
have come a routing of milk deliveries which 
would do away with the burdensome and 
costly overlapping of milk routes. When 
from three to five milk dealers deliver milk 
within a period of one hour on the same 
block, it is at once apparent even without 
the earefully worked out figures which show 
the excessive cost of such duplication of de- 
livery, that a wasteful system is being fol- 
lowed. This has been one of the points of 
argument and discussion since the days of 
the Wicks committee and other investigators 
in the milk marketing problems. 

In the past five years, there has been no 
opportunity to make efficient and economical 
the cost of milk distribution in the city as 
during early and mid-November. Why did 
distributors let this opportunity go by? The 
answer is simple. It is to their advantage 
to uphold the span between the farmers’ 
price and the consumers’ cost. It is another 
convincing argument that dairymen them- 
selves must concern themselves about the 
process of distribution even to the consum- 
ers’ door. The time is fast approaching 
when such will be the case. 





The Charge Against Wheat 


President Gustafson of the Farmers’ 
Grain Growers’ Association has declared 
that the Chicago board of trade exacts an 
annual toll of approximately $49,000,000 for 
handling grain through that one market 
alone. Last year’s total grain receipts for 
Chicago were 230,000,000 bushels. At the 
same time 18,500,000,000 bushels of 
“futures” were traded in on the Chicago 
market. The standard commission charge 
on a future is %4 cent a bushel; on wheat 
itself 114 cents a bushel. This commission 
applied to the entire volume of future trad- 
ing amounts to the huge sum of $46,050,000. 
When the commissions on actual wheat sold 
are added, the total reaches a sum of $48,- 
925,000. 

President Gustafson recently asked, Who 
pays this bill? The grain trade argues that 
the speculators live off one another, but Mr. 
Gustafson points out the time-worn example 
of the lousy swine and asks whether the lice 
live off each other or off the hog. Some- 
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body pays these commission Not 
the speculators, that is sure. e wheat 


actually delivered carries it and this amounts 
to 414 cents a bushel. It means that wheat 
has to pay approximately three times more 
than the amount it ought to pay to get sold 
in the market. Stated another way it means 
that every wheat farmer is charged 314 cents 
a bushel for service not rendered to him: 

These $46,050,000 that the grain trade in 
this one city alone takes in for wheat is 
wheat sold that the seller never intended to 
deliver, and wheat bought that the buyer 
never expected to have delivered. It is an 
unnecessary middlemen’s marketing toll and 
is filched from the pockets of wheat farmers. 
What is worse, this speculation on so gigan- 
tic a scale is for billions of bushels sold that 
are not produced; as a result market prices 
are driven down causing farmers great losses 
that should not be. 





New Jersey Scores Again 


New Jersey has scored another point for 
its efficient department of agriculture and 
related state interests by its plan of bring- 
ing together farmers and can-house operat- 
ors on the matter of annual acreage and 
prices. The unhappy situation in the can- 
ning crops sections of western New York, 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia has 
turned growers in those sections to the New 
Jersey plan of conciliation. Readers of 
American Agriculturist will remember the 
conferences started two years ago between 
the growers and canners in south Jersey, as 
instigated by the New Jersey department of 
agriculture. As a result, farmers and can- 
ners have been working together in the past 
two seasons. Crops are planned on thé basis 
of the needs of the business and contract 
prices are agreed as conditions warrant. 

Standing alone as the most peaceful can- 
house area, New Jersey is to entertain the 
committee of canning crops growers of the 
American farm bureau federation and other 
allied interests in Trenton early next year. 
Practically all of the states east of the. Mis- 
sissippi interested in the commercial truck- 
ing operations will be represented, and the 
New Jersey idea will be carried back to the 
middle west as well as the eastern states. 
All power to the wise leaders in New Jersey. 





Riders of the Purple Sage 


Next week American Agriculturist starts 
another continued story—The Riders of the 
Purple Sage. Full of romance and adven- 
ture of the western plains, this story stands 
out as the greatest of Zane Grey’s novels of 
the West. It is the old story of one girl and 
two men, but this romance of the West. is 
fresh, invigorating and wholesome in its 
namaste and not the same old story after 
all. 

It so happened that Jane Withersteen, the 
girl, was brought up under the old Mormon 
regimé in Utah, but every inch of her soul 
reacts against the old time faith. Young 
Venters, a rider on her father’s range, hates 
the old faith too, and furthermore he loves 
Jane. Then, from out of the North appears 
Lassiter, a frontier man of sterling qualities, 
and one whose name spells terror to all Mor- 
mon villagers. Something happens, but 
what? To tell would spoil the story for you. 
Start this great novel in American Agri- 
culturist. next week. 





Corn as Fuel 


There is nothing to get alarmed about over 
using corn as fuel as proposed by western 
farmers. We have a surplus over national 
requirements of over 200,000,000 bushels of 
corn. What better use for this surplus than 
as fuel, if by so doing farmers can save fuel 
bills? A ton of corn averages about 8000 heat 
units per pound as compared with about 


12,000 heat units for average coal... Secre- 


tary Wallace says that corn at 20 cents a 
bushel is equivalent to coal at $10 a ton. 
When farmers are forced to pay $15 to $20 a 
ton for coal, and have bins overflowing with 
corn, it is not only wise economy but good 
common sense to use the cheaper fuel. 
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Stabilizing Butter Prices 


No one questions the fact that anything 
that will stabilize butter prices will 
age both consumer and producer. Unfor. 
tunately, market variations do harm to 
We know, for instance, that last s 
when a few thousand pounds of Danish by, 
ter came, to this country the butter 
was turned topsy-turvy. The imported but. 
ter represented a very small quantity, yet its 
influence was to send down the f , 
price without being reflected in the cost t 
the consumer. Wholesalers and 
pocketed the larger margin and neither pro. 
ducer nor consumer was benefited. Eye 
when butter i were highest in the jp. 
flated'years of 1920 and 1921, butter imports 
amounted to only slightly over 1% of Ameri. 
can production. Nevertheless this 
amount coming in drives market prices down 
as long as that imported butter remains jp 
the market. 

Butter is sold everywhere on New York 
basis. Cream buyers establish the price of 
cream at butter sales. Co-operative fag. 
tories pay members on the basis of butter 
sales. Fluid milk prices are fixed in every 
city at butterfat basis and hence every dairy 
producer is affected by imports even though 
very small. Dairy interests contend that q 
tariff of 10 cents a pound on butter is neces. 
sary to stabilize butter prices. So conclusive 
are the proofs submitted there should be no 
hesitation on the part of Congress to give 
this protection to the dairy industry. The 
number of cows per population is declining, 
It is, therefore, to the interest of both pm. 
ducer and consumer that butter prices be 
stabilized as much as possible and that small 
shipments of foreign butter be not permitted 
to upset the entire dairy trade. Let these 
imports come in, of course, but give butter. 
fat fair protection along lines of the same 
policy as is accredited the manufactured 
products of shop or factory. 


Sixty Out of One Hundred 


We have called attention from time to 
time to the large number of unnecessary © | 
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employees in government work in Washing. fm the 
ton and elsewhere. On the government pay-jmm Or 
rolls aré now nearly twice as many employ-fmm hot 
ees as was the case before the war. Con-fm the 
sidering the salary charges, offices to accom-j—m 4f0 
modate the clerical forces and high-priced jm fine 
officials to superintend them, millions of dol- Mm Wh 
lars annually are largely wasted. Our con- 
ments on this condition have been sincere 

and honest. Of course, many of these em- 
ployees resent any interference with their 
sinecures. 

Director of the budget, Charles G. Dawes, 
after thorough investigation of the govern- 
ment departments has pointed out how ap- 
propriations may be reduced. He states that 
60% of the government clerical force is inr-# —! 
efficient. He recommends that examinations gre 
be held for all departments, in order to rid ji ble 
the service of incompetent employees. Ag jus 
great part of these employees are on the civil M Ore 
service list and they hold down their jobs for nuz 
life, whether worth anything or not. Many ji fed 
of them secured their appointments through gi ing 
political influence. This method of running § for 
the government destroys ambition and makes Wo 
constantly for inefficiency. tio 


General Dawes believes that if civil service 
examinations were held periodically, thot- 
sands of useless employees could be w: 
out, and those rendering real competent serv- 
ice would be more highly appreciated an 
their energy, fitness and ability would ke 
better rewarded. This is the obvious 
to do but very naturally it will be op 
by the thousands who will arise as one maa 
to condemn and fight this laudable purpose 
that aims to increase efficiency, lessen go 
ernment costs, and generally improve the 
public service. 


A Song of Thanksgiving — 
Oh that men would praise the Lord for . 
His goodness, and for His wonderful wort | 
to the children of men! O come, let us sig 
unto the Lord: let us come before His pret 
ence with thanksgiving. For He is our G0 
and we are the people of His pasture— 
(Psalm 107:25; 95: 1, 2, 7. | 
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ders are acquainted with Mr. Lacy, who for 
ge Te grog Be Benen, of the Dutchess County Farm 





Loa in b his neighbors together on modern agri- 
hy “practice. r. Lac “Bought a small farm in 1920 in 

county, and has something over 400 apple trees set out. 
joe is setting pears this fall, and plans for more apples and 
ios next spring. From his own experience — wi young 


and from years of study with his fellow growers, he 
following article. Be sure to read it.—[Editor. 





















out several important points in orchard care in the 





In view of the experiences of the winter 
‘of 1920 and 1921 when thousands of young 
apple and pear trees were ruined by mice 
and rabbits, fruit growers have come to rec- 
ognize the protection of their young trees 

ing the winter as a job which is funda- 
mentally important and to be reckoned with 








with spraying,.pruning and the other 
es Gone eelar work. Recognizing the necessity of 
—=s protection the details of the job become quite 
w Yorkin @ problem and growers are casting about to 
price ef find the very best method. 
ive fac. Ths mice work around the base of the 
f butteram tree, girdling it just at the surface of the 
in eve ground, sometimes even below the ground, 
ry dairy but more often from the ground level to 6 or 
| though ag 8 inches above. : 
1 that a Rabbits are not so particular and feed any- 
's neces. ame where from the ground up to the limit of 
nclusiveam their ability to reach. A good sized jack is 
ld be nom as elastic as a rubber band and when he 
to givegm stands on his hind legs can easily reach up 
y. Thee 4or 5 feet. Then if it happens that he is 
oclining, Mm standing on 3 or 4 feet of snow he can do 
oth pro-am just about as he pleases with a young, low- 
rices hefmm headed tree. : . 
at small In this connection I might state that the 
rmitted ae so-called “jack” which is such a pest in 
et these Dutchess County, New York, orchards is not 
butter. the native jack of the Western Plains but is 
1e same an imported German hare, a bequest be- 


stowed upon us by our millionaire sportsmen 
friends who imported his progenitors for 
sport and game purposes. 


Five Hundred Trees in a Night 


Various protections have been tried for 


shine, the jack but all without success. T. E. 


‘ashing- 





nt pay-fam Cross, president of the New York state 
employ-m horticultural society, thought that he had 
 Con-fa them fixed when he built a rabbit proof fence 
accom-(a around his entire orchard. . Everything was 
1-priced fm fine until the snow piled in 4 or 5 feet deep, 


of dol-fm When Mr Jack and several of his in-laws 


ur com- 
sincere 
ese eM- 
h their 


Dawes, 
rovern- 
OW ap 
tes that 


e is in- November, 1921, witnessed two of the 









nations @™ greatest gatherings of farmers ever assem- 
- to rid@™ dled in America. The National Grange had 
es, A@ just closed its great meeting at Portland, 
he civil /™ Ore., when followed at. Atlanta, the third an- 


obs for #@# Dual convention of the American farm bureau 

Many @@ federation. Both were representative meet- 
hrough#™ ings, both for farmers, both pointed the way 
unning@™ for economic improvement of men and 


| makes 


service 


women tilling the soil. These two organiza- 
tions are both representative of the rank and 
file of farm people, both represent a large 


, thou-@ membership, and though manned by differ- 
wi ent officers,’ the outlook of both focused in 
it serv- MF the same foreground. 

ed anda: National Master Lowell’s inspiring report 
uld be@in American Agriculturist last week sum- 


s thing 
pposed 


ne man 


Marized the agricultural situation from the 
Wrange viewpoint. In this report President 


al as 2 ee 5 gee 
~  Protectin 
1 Fighting Rabbits and Mice in Hudson Valley—By F. H. Lacy 


u of New York State, and know of the splendid work he . 
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hopped over the fence and ruined 500 trees 
in a single night. The fence simply does 
not work on account of the snow. 

Various tree protectors save the trunk but 
Jack is not particularly partial to the trunk. 
He had just as leave eat the bark and buds 
off from the branches, It is impractical to 
wrap them. In the last analysis protecting 
the tree against the jack does not work. The 
grower has simply got to depend. on getting 
him with his dog and gun if he can, and then 
trust to luck. Some growers have advertised 
a bounty for ever7 jack killed on their land 
and have felt that a few dollars paid out in 
this way was money well invested. In fact, 
it appears that even two or three jacks win- 
tering in the vicinity of an orchard may do 
untold damage and if one can clean them out 
he may be comparatively free from loss the 
rest of the winter. 


After the Mice 


The mice present a different: proposition 
and one more susceptible to control measures 
as the area on which they work is limited 
and can be protected. Last winter I used dry 
lime sulfur with just enough water added to 
give it the consistency of paint. This was 
applied with a brush the entire length of the 
trunk on December 4, January 1, February 
2 and March 1. We lost only three trees 
from mice, one of which was girdled under 
ground and in case of the other two the mice 
ate lime sulfur and all. This was in grass 
land where the mice were thick. 

We do not feel entire satisfaction with 
this method. While it proved fairly satis- 
factory last season there is the possibility 
that snow may prevent making the mid- 
winter applications, in which case more seri- 


« ous loss might be anticipated. 


The practice of placing a fine mesh wire 
around the trees is rather common but un- 
satisfactory. The wire is somewhat expen- 
sive and rather difficult to apply if one is 
careful to get it tight enough and close 
enough to the ground to be effective against 
mice. 

In some cases where the trees were slender 
and whipped considerably in the wind, rather 
severe injury has occurred through rubbing 
against the wire just at the upper edge. If 


J. R. Howard of the American farm bureau 
federation outlines the agricultural situation 
from the farm bureau standpoint. Compar- 
ing the two statements, both are eloquent, 
both loyal to agriculture. President Howard 
reviewed the federation’s work for the past 
10 months and set forth the problems now 
confronting agriculture. He suggested 
lines of activity toward which the organiza- 
tion should turn its energies during the com- 
ing 12 months. Transportation, labor con- 
ditions; production, codperative marketing 
were particularly stressed. He holds that 
the Golden Rule is a fundamental economic 
law that will right the wrongs that have been 
facing the country. “We. talk much of 


economic and uneconomic conditions,” he 
said, “but not a thinking man in America but 
knows that there is nothing hypothetical in 
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the wire is left on from year to year it must 
be inspected each fall to see that it is in good 
shape as it is likely to be misplaced by strik- 
ing with tillage implements or otherwise and 
. _— out of place is worse than nothing at 
all. 

Wood veneering wrapped closely around 
the trees has proved quite satisfactory to 
many growers, as it is quickly applied, sets 
close to the tree and gives splendid protection 
without injury to the tree. It should be re- 
moved in the spring and if saved carefully 
can be used repeatedly. 


Some Use Paper Wrapping 


Some growers have secured good results 
by wrapping with paper. We are following 
this practice, using old magazines and news- 
papers, several sheets at atime. This gives 
good protection without danger of mechan- 
ical injury. If we run out of waste paper 
we shall buy a roll of rather heavy paper at 
the hardware store to finish up. with. 

One might raise the objection that the 
mice would eat this paper and go right 
through it. This does not appear to be the 
case. We tried it on a few trees last year 
with perfect results and feel safe in placing 
dependence on it this season. 

Our method is to level the dirt around the 
tree with a hoe and remove just a little of the 
top soil. This gives us an opportunity to 
apply our paper at a point a half inch to an 
inch below the ground level. When the 
paper is in place we tie it quickly with string 
in a couple of places and throw two or three 
shovelfuls of loose dirt around the base of 
the tree. This helps hold the paper in place, 
tends to throw the surface water away from 
the tree in winter when it might cause injury 
by freezing, and discourages the approach of 
mice as they hesitate to cross bare areas and 
particularly to climb up on a mound where 
they would be fully exposed to the view of 
their enemies. 

By following this practice we expect to be 
able to bring our trees through the winter 
with comparatively slight loss from either 
rabbits or mice, though there is no insurance 
against some injury, and eternal vigilence 
appears to be the price of success in dealing 
with these rodents. 


American Farm Bureau Federation 
Hopeful Outlook Pictured in Masterly Address of President Howard 


the statement that things cannot continue 
as they now are. Either farm prices must 
come up to meet the level of other commodi- 
ties, or other commodities must come down 
to meet the level of farm commodities or 
America will be in the throes of such a panic 
as she has never dreamed of. 


Distribution Costs Too High 


“Tt is idle to talk of a returning of prosper- 
ity with distributing costs 50% above pro- 
ducing prices. There is an old law of eco- 
nomics printed in one of the oldest books, 
dealing with human relationship but too 
much forgotten in our modern lore and every- 
day business. It is the Golden Rule of hu- 
man relations. I declare unto you that the 
Golden Rule is just as sound economically, 

(Continued on page 386) 
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SHIP 
QUICK! 


Ship DIRECT to FUNSTEN if you 
want the big money! Don’t wait 
to write! The World’s Leading Fur 
Hofise is giving highest grading, 
best service —biggest checks. 

We want MORE Muskrat, Mink, 


pow uick! and are p 
return mail 
ur Buyers. 


FUNSTEN ANIMAL BAIT 

Used by successful trappers 

for 20 years. outs yous 
catch: State kind wante 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


Funsten Bidg. 
ST. ‘Louis, MISSOURI 


my to 





Skunk, Raccoon, Fox, Wolf, Civet Cat, 
ing top prices now! Get 
Write for our special informa- 


$1: PER ane, $3.80 
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NOW, GET BIG O 
New Improved Model 








ntly located branches, | Send today, a post card with 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 805C Wood Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 

































Giants 
——————— in 


When you build a 
new silo or rebuild 
your old one, make it 
a Craine—the strongest 
as well as handscmest 
silo made. Its three wall construc- 
tion gives perfect silage protec- 
tion. Outside the wall pene | ae staves 
is an air-tight, water-proof, frost- defy- 
ing inner wall of Silagefelt. Outside of 
both is the spiral Crainelox covering, 
of giant strength—no hoops, lugs, 
weak spots, repairs, but permanent 
protection for every inch of wall. 
You can rebuild an old stave silo intoa 
Crnine at half the cost of a new 
silo. Write for beautifully iMustrated 
catalog showing Craine Trip e Wall 
and Crasco Silos. Agents wanted. 


CRAINE SILO CO., Inc. 
Box 120, Norwich, N. Y. 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


BEATS ELECTRIC OR GAS 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. 8. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, Clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 14 
Washington Place, New York, is offer- 
ing to send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE 
trial, or even to give one FREE to the 
first user in each Jocality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him to-day 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 








YOUR HOME and 
LOVED ONES 


PROTECT 


Less Than Half Pre-War Prices 
SEND NO MONEY 
as postman is to be paid on delivery. 


This $25 Genuine MAUSER 
BLUE STEEL AUTOMATIC 


ntees full protection against thieves and 
urgiars, and against hold up men while auto- 
mobiiing — No man who loves b ly will 
be without this greatest of all protectors. 
clean — convenient to carry — lies 
flat in the pocket. oe guaranteed or 
money refund 


UNIVE RSAL SALES co. 
790 Broad St., Dept. 34, Newark, N. J. 
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Fy es of the Eyes or Eyelids; 
ye the Movies, or Golf 
wal, pout when your ea ined | Care. 18 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Matters of Interest to Every Thinking Farmer 
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_Here and There 


When December comes around, and 
I find our time given over to odds and 


ends, I wonder how we ever get our: 


regular farm work done during the 
growing season. There seems to be 
such an amount 
of extras. I won- 
der if my ability 
to get things 
done is con- 
fined to grow- 
ing and | 





vesting crops. 
do know tha 
most of us con- 
fine ourselves to 
some one thing, 
/the one we like 
best; and then 
proceed to 
double our en- 
ergy and then 
EB. COOK cool down after 

that job is over. 
On the other hand as I have said 
before, we leave things to do here 
and there tn order to keep regular men 
employed. The cow and milk end of 
our business, however, never lets up. 
Everlasting vigilance is the price of 
certified milk. Is there any busi- 
ness of such extremes? We can 
make milk today with say 2400 bac- 
teria per C C and that was the New 
York report today, and tomorrow if 
we are careless can put in 2,400,000 
right in the same barn with the same 
men, cows and surroundings. And so 
% requires a somewhat different hu- 
man viewpoint to work in the dairy as 
against working outside. The dairy 
folks must feel the same impulse every 
morning and throughout the day that 
they felt the day before, or something 
will go busted. 

And furthermore, there is a tre- 
mendous moral responsibility resting 
on every person who has to do direct- 
ly and indirectly with t purest and 
safest of milk for the digestive tract 
of very young children. I have been 
giving over considerable time of late 
to a discussion with medical men and 
others who are influential relative to 
Placing this class of milk in local 
markets and the price I am asking of 
15 cents per quart net at the farm is 
shocking to some folks which means 
25 cents or more to the consumer. 

One man said that from the same 
kind of cows he could buy at less than 
half the price. That man has-no con- 
ception of milk hygiene or personal 
responsibility. I have a notion that 
our north country babies are as valu- 
able as New York city babies and 
that their parents, if once convinced 
in a material way of its truth, will 
want the best for them and at a price 
that will be worth while to the pro- 
ducer—a quart of certified milk in 
the economy of living ought to be 
worth as much as a gallon of gaso- 
line, 














High Cost of Freight 

We are unloading a 56 ton car ‘of 
steam coal, mine run. The freight 
Was $192.61 and the first cost of the 
coal on track was $128.80. There is a 
many sided lesson in these figures. 
We are evidently selling our natural 
resources at a very small price. We 
are paying an extravagant price for 
transporting them and the power to 
develop steam uhits is going to waste 
in our water power everywhere. An 
effort is b: ing put forth now in north- 
ern New York to develop this waste 
power. Of course the organization 
will necessarily have to be highly 
centralized, a big monopoly we call 
such things and I am expecting some 
overzealous, unbalanced fellow will 
try to check it in our state legislature 
lest somebody gets rich out of the 
enterprise. Well, let them get rich 
if they will only turn our now wasting 
water force into heat, light and 
power. 

When we burn coal or wood it is re- 
solved into its original units, while 
water has lost nothing by falling over 
adam. And furthermore, there must 
be something out.of gear in a system 
of economic relationship when’ 63% 
of cost goes into transportation and 
and 37% into the first cost of the 
article. 

A neighbor said to me today, and 
he has been a successful farmer, “I 
haven't broke even thi summer and 
I shall have to draw on my surplus 
when tax time comes around, and I 
shall sell my dairy unless the situation 
becomes more favorable.” I expect a 
good many are feeling as this man 


———— 











does, and yet What better can he go» 
I don’t believe dairymen have suf. 
fered any more than farmers gene 
ly since we began our slide tow 


normalcy. In fact, really when wart 


udice has been put aside, Haven't, 


we suffered less than others? 
safety of milk production is large 
due to a steady income, small though 
it may be. Most of us will soon ad. 
just our expenses to our receipts, 
When the year’s income comes ongg 
a year or in large amounts we 
pretty apt to spend freely while it 
lasts. Of course it has been hard ang 
on the face of the returns as one 
observes incomes by appearance, our 
village merchants have suffered less 
than farmers. 


Marketing this Year’s Potatoes 


The estimated production of late or 
main crop potatoes in the 18 pringj- 
pal states this year places the yield at 

, 417,083 cars of 600 bushels each, ac. 
cording to the federal department of 
markets. Last year in the same 
States the production was 484,313 
cars and the average for the three 
preceding years equivalent to 443. 
705. These figures point out the 
short crop this year. In addition the 
car shipments from these states from 
July 1 to November 12 this season 
have been 43%/ greater than ship. 
ments in the same period a year ago, 

Apparently then, two-thirds of a 
season’s average supply has already 
gone to consuming centers compared 
with a much lower percentage last 
autumn. These ‘figures give growers 
a more promising outlook for the 
coming winter months. It will be re- 
called, however, that only about a 
fourth of the total quantity of pota- 
toes each season goes to market in 
carlots. The larger proportion of the 
remaining supply is used in districts 
of production, while motor truck 
runs are each year caring for more 
of the transportation and a consider- 
able quantity of stock is taken up for 
manufacturing purposes. 








Eggs and Electric Lights—If arti- 
ficial lights have been turned on in 
the poultry plant, turn on an equal 
amount of common sense with them. 
Those who get an egg production 
much over 50% for any length of 
time will pay dearly next spring by 
having their flocks go to pieces and 
molt. 


Maintain Repairs—A sick tractor 
doesn’t earn any money. The time to 
doctor it is before it absolutely re- 
fuses to go at all. 
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Modernizing the Old Barn 
HL EB. COX, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y¥ 
Many of the solid frame barns built 
¢0 or 75 years ago are still in good 
, and by making a few inex- 
ve changes can be readily adapt- 
ed to present day -nethods. Before 
advent of the hay fork and slings. 
for unloading hay and grain, all 
parns and hay lofts were built with 
gross tie beams at each bent, and then 
gnother girt or tie about at the plates. 
In unloading by hand, these cross 
jes did not cause much inconvenience, 
put under modern methods they are 
impossible. 
I have been in charge of remodeling 
a number of such barns and the work 
was accomplished with slight expense, 
if the roof is of the gambrel style. 
A 2x8-inch plank is spiked to the 
rafters Just beyond the plate. A?@¥ 8- 
fych or 2x10-inch plank is then 








Barn Made Over 


eut to fit at the foot next to the post 
and over the top of the cross beam 
beneath the floor of,the loft, while 
the top is cut to fit the plank spiked 
to the rafters. This bracing post or 
plank is spiked to the side of the 
plate post, and again to the stub of 
the tie beam. Being spiked both at 
the top and bottom, this forms a truss 
or arch that supplies adequate support 
to the roof. If properly done there 
will not be the sound of settling or 
gpreading when the cross ties are cut 
out. In fact, the roof support is 
stronger than before. 

While this is is reference to the 
lofts over the stables and carriage 
house, the same principle with a few 
thanges will apply to the larger, or 
grain barn. With a loft thus ar- 
ranged, the load of hay is driven up to 
the end of the barn. From here Jit is 
quickly raised and carried to the ex- 
treme back end of the mow by the 
horse fork. . 


Whitewashed Building Paper 


Is it practical to apply roof... or building 
paper on the inside of stable walls and chicken 

use walls to close cracks in and between old 
boards and then whitewash over this paper? 
Will the paper give satisfactory service under 
lime ?—F. a. New Jersey. 

I have not had very much experi- 
ence in the application of whitewash 
on roofing paper. I have in mind a 
toot cellar, the walls of which were 
lined with building paper and the 
Whole interior of this fruit ceilar was 
Sprayed with white wash. It held 
fairly well. The whitewash scaled off 
after a while, but I think it was due 
more to dampness of the paper than 
anything else. 
* So far as the lime affecting the 
Paper, I don’t think that you need to 
Worry about this part of it at all, as 
the amount of lime that comes in con- 
tact with the paper is very small and 
is practically innocuous. 


J e * 4 

Buying Oils in Quantity 

Our association is interested in purchasing 
oils collectively. We have quotations from 
Several companies. Will your department 
furnish us with condensed information in de 
(tail what a cylinder oil should contain in 
teference to flash and fire points, viscosity, 
fravity, etc. We are in hopes that with your 
information we will be able to.\select what we 
Want with intelligence and be able to act the 
jbest goods at a reasonable price.—W. W. J., 


‘Hopewell Junetion, N. Y. 

Specifications for oils differ greatly 
}&ccording to the purpose for which 
jthey are'to be used. If you are going 
,% use these oils for internal combus- 
_tion engines, the following might be 
‘Siven as general specifications for cyl- 
tinder oils: 

Flash test from 350 to 400 degrees 
*anrenheit; gravity from 20 to 30 de- 
§Tees Beaume, although oils of any 
Stavity may be used successfully if 
the viscosity is right. Sometimes 
Oils of 220 to 275 viscosity at 100 de- 
Sees Fahrenheit are suitable for 
oa gas engines, but for larger ones 

viscosity should preferably’ be 
Nigher. Ofls.\ which turn black on 








———— 


being heated to their flash points for 
the period of 15 minutes, or which de- 
velop considerable sediment on subse- 
‘quent standing, will tend to form an 
excessive amount of carbon in use, 
though all oils show some darkening 
when heated to high temperatures. 

The above points are given in Lock- 
heart’s “American Lubricants” and 
have been commented on by W. F. 
Parish. 

A good rule for the layman to fol- 
low is to get the recommendation of 
the manufacturers of the various 
machines in which the oils are to be 
used. If the manufacturer says they 
are all right, then you have the best 
judgment in the matter because he 
probably. has tried them out, 



















On WITTE Kerosene and Gasoline Engines 


No need to wait for lower E prions. The.new ————| O04 [-———"1 
oon pecbasee ant 2 just what warhete teen fa fog for, | 2 H-P( & ) Now $39.95) 
Gute 90u lowest factory price for fmmediate Shipment | 6 B-P( ds )Now 119.90 
Cash or Easy Terms As You Wisk: |12 8-P(&z)Now 249.00 
WITTE Servi assured by 90-Day Test Was 
and Life- = SS No noe he fh ean live 30 H-P (st) Now 699.80 
you can have the advantage of buying direct from factory All Other Sizes Lower. 
foweet ‘cost, Write for lntge eneine catalog and latest Peetet E.G. | 
quotations on all sizes.—ED. H. WITTE. ee aS 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 2 she “WOGGTy ¥ 
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Insects.in Stored Apples 

The New York station states that 
late summer insects sometimes escape 
the attention of apple packers, and 
are put in storage where they may 
later develop and do much damage 
to the apples. The larvae of leaf- 
rollers, bud moth, and casebearers 
have been found feeding on.apples 
piled in the orchard; while coddling- 
moth larvae, the lesser apple worm, 
San Jose scale and apple maggot are 
known to have continued their feed- 
ing and development in supposedly 
sound fruit, which had been placed in 
storage. Fortunately the coddling 
moth and apple maggot confine their 
efforts to a single infested fruit, the 
apple worm and San Jose scale may 
pass from apple to apple. 

If the fruit can be placed in cold 
storage maintained at just above the 
freezing point until ready for use, little 
if any injury will result from insects 
inadvertently carried over with the 
apples. Although the larvae may not 
be killed, the low temperature will 
effectively check their growth. How- 
ever, infested apples never keep quite 
so well in storage as does sound fruit. 


Winter Rhubarb in Cellar 
ELMER WHITTAKER 

Growing winter rhubarb is one of 
the simplest processes about farm 
gardening. It is so easy that it is a 
shame it is not more generally prac- 
ticed. Few homes are without a cel- 
lar, and any cellar will grow fine rhu- 
barb from about the first of February 
until spring. The fresh grown rhu- 
barb is so much better than the 
canned that you will never bother 
with canning after you have grown @ 
supply. 

Two or three year roots should be 
used, for they should be strong. They 
should not be dug in the fall until 
after a good freeze, or they should be 
exposed to a freeze before taking to 
the cellar, if dug before. Some like 
to dig early to avoid digging frozen 
ground, but usually the ground will 
thaw after a good frééze, before freez- 
ing up for the winter. December is a 
good time to placé the clumps in the 
cellar and give them a start. 

Light is not necessdry.for growth 
and the long tender stems that are 
produced in the dark will be excep- 
tionally fine in flavor. They will con- 
tinue to grow until the roots are pretty 
well exhausted. The ordinary family 
will find that three of four clumps will 
furnish. a nice supply, though much 
depends on the size of the clumps. 





"Storage of Garden Crops 

Garden crops require different con- 
ditions of storage, particularly with 
regard to temperature, according to J. 
B. Keil, Ohio station. } 

“Carrots, beets, mangels, turnips, 
potatoes, cabbage and celery do best 
in temperatures from 35 to 40 de- 
grees, or about the same as required 
for apples. 

“On the other hand winter squashes, 
pumpkins, sweet potatoes and jams 
are better preserved in a dry place 
with a temperature of 50 degrees. 

“Vegetables of this class ‘should be 
handled carefully, as even the slightest 
bruise invariably gives entrance to de- 
cay organisms. 

“Ventilation is important in cooling 
& cellar to the proper temperature. It 
is best to open the cellar windows on 
co¢l evenings and close therh imme- 
diately in ee tenerring to fetain the 
proper temperature. 
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WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


Hundreds Needed 
Men—BOYS OVFR 16 


SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 













Franklin Institute,  Dep!. W203, Rochester, Ner “ark 
Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) samrve 
Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions; ¢}) 
schedule showing places of all coming U. 


Steady work oF Sorerament examinations; (8) list of many Gove 
e le 
No Layoffs oy 
Paid Vacations BMC seesseeeseerereeeeeeseeseeeseesesees 
Common Education Sufficient. RABIES occ rccccccveddovesscsccccececoesoosees 


Send Coupon Today-SURE 











Many Men Make Big Money 


Selling“subscriptions for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
We are increasing our sales force and want several more 
men who have pep, and understand selling farmers. Write 
today giving age, references, etc. Address Agency Division, 


American Agriculturist 
461-4th. Ave. New York City 











'” DAY SALE 
: Prices Slashed 


Here fs the greatest money saving sale“ 
you ever heard of. Piices cut to —— on Fences, 
Gates, Steel Posts, ng and Paint, 
~ GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES 
BROW NS Don’t spend a cent until you get my prices. 
You'll be surprised when you compare w 
others. Remember I pay freight and sell only 
ies to you, 


B ARG AN FRag a 


; 96-PAGE BOOK 
ae FREE Sf tic gancans 
BO 1) Aa page ithe nding money uy now 
your pame on A postal and mail NOW? din Brows Boo 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 351, Cleveland, Ohie 


The little matter of 28 ets. (coin or stamps) 
will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on 
a trial. Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated 
People everywhere; an independent home 
prose cat tells the story of the World's news 
in its 20th year, Thle eplendid N ional 
in year. is splen at 
H 7 weekly su a felt want; it 
Will bring YOU crs bue ae year. you wat to 


From the "2°" Y>** ing on in the 
“te 3... which is reliable 


Viger ee) ~S 























MAKE MONEY sawinc 
WOOD THIS WINTER 

In sparetime. Cut40 cords 
sit Any elze logs, Cheaper 
se 
and better than them 


MEX Log’ 


ready to bolt your own 
emall neon, Gresemen ly 
fastable sor 0, 18 in. to Min. Other i 
er im- 
provements. Booklet FREE, Write today. 
DOMEX C? DEPT D-3 BUFFALO 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address. 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc, 


118 West 3ist St. Mew York 
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$4Value-Only $2.49 
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other outooor . 
The set is a —p 


and we antee 
will sati § your every 
demand. 








t if fi a 2 Teel, Srewn 
WE or Heather 
If dissatisfied we wii] return your money tmmediately. 


gy A he f+ py * Delivered = 
GLOBE MAIL ORDER 
1298 Carroll St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























ILL, the man, and 

Hill’s Cascare 

Bromide Quinine, the 

product, pane stood the test for over 20 
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One Man Cuts 20 
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pte. your“Hens— 
Layers or Loafers ? 
Cheap Feed and High Priced Eggs 


—make the industrious laying hen 
Queen of the Barnyard these days. 
Don’t let your hens become fat and lazy. Don’t let the 
egg organs lie dormant all winter long. 
You can speed up egg production. 
You can make your hens lay now by feeding 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Universally Endorsed—Universally Used 


—by the big ten-thousand-hen piapte—ty the average 
farmer with his 200 hens—Ly the back-yarder with his 
only a dozen hens to consume the table scraps. Pan-a-ce-a 
tones up the dormant egg organs, so that the Pee 
amount of a hen’s food goes to egg-making—and not all to 
fat, flesh and laziness when it’s action and eggs you want. 
A Pan-a-ce-a hen is always a hungry hen, an indus- 
trious hen—she gets off the roost winter mornings ready 
to scratch for her breakfast. You can depend upon it that 
the healthy, hungry, scratching, singing hen is the laying 
hen—the paying hen. 
oot s buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your 
ell your dealer how many hens you have, He 
as a package to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


250, 75c and $1.50 packages. 25 lb. pail, $3.00; 100 
Ib. drum, $10.00. Except in the far West and Canada, 


(DR. HESS & CLARK 
















Pe Aes MILK 
v_and Bigger Profits 


Fully 90% of all dairy rations are lacking in bulk and succu- 
lence, say authorities. Bulky feeds, mixed with concentratea,; 
aid digestion. They also keep the bowels open. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 
A part of your dairy ration 

This succulent vegetable feed gives bulk in a remarkably 

able and healthful form. It is laxative, easily di and 
rich in carbohydrates. It is a wonderful milk 

motes health and increases profits. You can use Dried t 
Pulp with corn silage or te replace it. Free booklet sent on 
aint Address Dept. Low -;. now in effect. 


DARROWE MILDING ©O., Detroit, Mich.’ 
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Feeding Farm Animals| 


Fitting Live Stock for Performance 
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Feeding Steers This Year 

On his farm in Lancaster county, 
Pa., L. H. Brubaker, a veteran steer 
feeder, is feeding a dozen head this 
season. Last year he had 20 steers 
over winter and annually fed 35 to 40 
animals in the previous three or four 
years. This falling off in number of 
steers fed, is quite general, so Mr 
Brubaker reports for his section. In- 
dications in early November were de- 
cidedly for a decrease, although per- 
haps some farmers were holding off in 
their buying. 

Telling about his method in care of 
the steers, Mr Brubaker writes: 
“After one week in the meadow, I 
give the steers silage and cottonseed 
meal, together with some corn stover. 
After a few weeks they get all of the 
silage they will eat and in addition 
2% to 3 pounds cotton seed meal for 
each 1000 pounds live weight. This 
method of feeding the animals is con- 
tinued until close up to finishing time. 

“To top off the animals for market, 
I feed 6 pounds corn dnd cob-meal 
per head daily in addition to the above 
ration, planning to give them this 
corn and cobmeal ration for at least 
4 weeks previous to marketing. From 
my experience over a number of 
years, I find that it is impossible to 
feed economically without silage.” 

Mr *Brubaker states that steers 
would not pay in normal times, if it 
were not for the manure produced for 
the farm. Possibly there were a few 
years from 1916 to 1919, he reports, 
when they did produce a profit, on 
his farm, above the manure value. 


Swine Mineral Mixtures 

At the Iowa station a careful study 
of the value of minerals in swine 
feeding is under investigation. From 
the tests already conducted certain 
suggestions are offered by the station. 
These are summarized by Prof John 
M. Evard as follows: 

First: Simple mineral mixture. 
Equal parts by weight of air-slaked 
lime and salt, or of wood ashes and 
salt. This mixture furnishes the main 
essential elements principally lacking 
in our corn and small grains. 

Second: A simple but more com- 
plete mineral mixture. Equal parts 
by weight of air-slaked lime, salt and 
bone meal (or spent bone black). 
This mixture differs from the simplest 
one in that bone is added, this addi- 
tion insuring an abundance of BDone- 
making materials. 

Third: A fairly complete mineral 
mixture: 

Pounds 
Salt, common, flake form ..... 80 
Spent bone black, or bone meal 


or bone flour .......ceeeeee 26 
Kainit, potassium chloride or 
WOOE QBRED cccncccicceccsce 12 


Sulphur, flowers of ....-..ess0% 10 
Air-slaked lime, or limestone, 


finely ground ......eseeeee08 10 
Glauber’s salts or sodium sul- 
BRON ci ccdcdicdcciccseoese 5 
Epsom salts or magnesium sul- 
OUASS cecesises 6s ceted eae 8 


Copperas, or iron ‘sulphate esce 2 
Potassium 10dide .....ceseeses 0 
Toth] cccccccccccssccces 100 
This mixture carries most of the 
essential elements in practical and 
well-known forms. It is compounded 


so as to be acceptable to those 
wish to haye included such Popular, 
time-honored and tried substances as 
sulphur, Glauber’s salts, cop 
and others that are widely useq in 
general swine-feeding practice, 
These mineral mixtures May be 
eelf-fed, free-choice style, or 
‘bined with the feeds. About a pound 
per month per hog has been the sug. 
gested allowance when hand-fed, 


Test With Gilts 


Before suggesting the three tent,. 
tive formulas given above, one pre- 
liminary test involving some Seven 
months was conducted with gilts, The 
test covered the breeding season ang 
pregnancy period of the gilts, and gj. 
so a two-months’ suckling period op 
the gilts and their litters, Four 
groups of 10 gilts each were fed. The 
basal ration allowed all lots wag 
shelled corn and tankage. The sows 
were in dry lot up to about a week to 
10: days after farrowing, when they 
and their litters were transferred to 
bluegrass pastures. 

Group I received no mineral 
Group II received the “simple minera} 
mixture,” self-fed. Group III re 
ceived the “simple but more complete 
mineral mixture,” self-fed. Group Iy 
received the “fairly complete mineral 
mixture,” self-fed. 

In this preliminary investigation 
the results showed up favorably for 
mineral feeding; in general, the 
groups receiving minere*s made ¢ 
somewhat better showing than ths 
“no-mineral” check group. In many 
particulars Group IV, receiving the 
“fairly complete mixture,” made the 
best showing. 

However, further investigations 
now in progress are apparently show. 
ing up more favorably for the sim 
Ple mixtures and less favorably for 
the complete than did the prelimin- 
ary test. In the “mineral mixture" 
comparisons run -to date, the basal 
ration has been corn and tankage, e 
very good combination of feeds, a 
combination generally considered a 
not needing’ to be supplemented with 
@ mineral mixture. It appears, how- 
ever, that even so good a ration as 
corn and tankage may be made some 
what more efficient through prope 
mineral additions. Ordinary rations 
poor in minerals should show 6 
greater benefit from mineral feeding, 


While we have secured in our ve 
rious tests a good many favorable re 
guits through the feeding of such com: 
mon mineral substances as lime, salt, 
bone meal and other similarly classed 
materials, and while our preliminary 
results with “mineral mixtures” for 
swine have shown up so far in favor 
of mineral feeding, yet we cannot a 
yet say definitely just what kind of 
general mineral mixture is best. 

Our preliminary results on the 
feeding of the mineral mixtures, for 
mulas for which are given, must net 
be considered as final or conclusivé 
but only as suggestive at the present 
time. Reports of investigations n0¥ 
in progress will be made public in the 
near future. 

The main deduction to be drawn 
from our “mineral” experiments t 
date is that proper “mineral feeding” 
has, when considered on the wholé, 
been of some advantage under the 
conditions of our tests- 
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Eastern Beef Compares with the Best 


Fine steers these—not fed out west but right here in the east. This bunch 
finished on the farm of H. K. Phillips of Berks county, Pa. 
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a BIG G,| Dairy and Poultry 


WALKIN G 
SLEEPING 


GIVEN For Only 4 
Yearly Subscriptions 


We will make you a present of this 
handsome 16 inch talking, walkin 
and sleeping doll if you do us a little 
javor. Simply tell 4 of your friends 
” uaintances how well your family 
merican Agriculturist and get 
A to o= $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription. Then send the $4.80 to us 
with the addresses of your 4 subscrib- 
ers and ask for the Gift Doll. {This 
“little friend” which is guaranteed to 
delight the heart of any girl says, 
“Mama” very distinctiy. - By holding 
her by the hand or shoulder she will 
one foot before the other and walk 
ina truly life-like manner. Her eyes 
open and close. Her body is stuffed 
with cork, and all parts of her that 
show, are.made of an indestructible 
composition that is guaranteed to 
with-stand the hardest sort of wear. 
She has a mohair wig which looks like 
teal hair. Her fashionable pocketed 
dress is of French linen trimmed with 
. and her jaunty curls are yonped 
a chic hat, flower-trimmed t 
Matches her dress. Long stockings 
and patent-leather pumps complete the 
costume of this ut tly bewitching 
doll that is SURE to win your heart 
a it has hundreds of others. {You 
can obtain this wonderful life-like doll 
free postpaid by sending ws 4 new or 
fenewal subscriptions for American 
Agriculturist or for only 2 yearly sub- 
scriptions and $1.50 extra cash. Your 
own subscription counts. 


Do You' Want To 
Earn Other 
Rewards? 


Then send for a free copy of our new 
trated Premium List. It shows 
zens of articles every woman every 
and every girl wants. And the 

of it is it explains how these 
ble articles such as watches, 

, hand bags, rifles, steam en- 

’ fash lights, and many other 

ts can be obtained without one cent 


expense. : 
reward shown in this new 


Premium List is offered for getting 


= sv more a for Amer- 

griculturist at per year. 

er not pee eee sending for your 

Fo Sa of av See 

-with descriptions of gifts so 

fMerous that you will be amazed. 
idress, 


Fourth Ave. iNew York City 


Varied Milk and Live Stock Problems 











When Silage is Limited 

I have only a small amount of sila but 
have a good deak of clover and timothy hay 
for my cows. I am feeding as grain, bran, 
middlings, and corn and ts mixed, and 
gluten. Please suggest a od ration and 
quantities that may be mixed, and how — 
of grain and hay I should feed—R. S., New 
York. 

Let the cows have all the hay they 
will clean up. Feed as skimpingly of 
the silage as possible so as to extend 
through a period as long as you can. 
I would rather have 10 or 15 pounds 
of silage used per day over a longer 
period than to use 30 or 40 pounds a 
day and have it available only for a 
short time. 

Continue the use of the gluten, corn 
and oats mixed, and wheat bran, sub- 
stituting cottonseed meal for the 
wheat middlings. You can make this 
substitution at only slightly incréased 
cost per ton and get three times as 
much protein in the cottonseed meal 
as in the wheat middlings. A good 
mixture is as follows: 500 pounds of 
gluten, 600 pounds of corn and oats, 
500 pounds of wheat bran and 500 
pounds of cottonseed meal. If linseed 
meal is available at a less price you 
could cut the cottonseed meal to 400 
pounds and add 100 pounds of lin- 
seed meal to the mixture. 

If the cows are Holsteins, use 1 
pound of this mixture for each 3% 
to 4% pounds of milk. If Jerseys or 
Guernseys a pound of the mixture to 
each 3 or 3% pounds of milk yielded. 


Jersey Poultrymen Active_ 

The New Jersey co-operative poul- 
try producers’ association is certainly 
getting results. On September 8 the 
first eggs were market In two 
weeks the price of high grade eggs in 
the New York markets rose from 60 
cents to 82 ccnts per dozen. These 
eggs are packed and sold strictly ac- 
cording to grade. Grading and pack- 
ing plants will be established at Vine- 
land and Toms River, and an office 
has been opened in New York City. 

Higenrauch and DeWinter are build- 
ing an $8,000 incubator plant on their 
66-acre poultry farm. They have 
6,000 White Leghorn hens—4,000 lay- 
ers and 2,000 breeders. Their present 
hatching capacity is 10,200 eggs which 
will be increased to over 20,000. A 
new brooder house will be built to ac- 
commodate 18,000 chickens. In the 
first 10 months of this year, 30,000 
dozen eggs and over $10,000 worth of 
young poultry, chiefly roosters, were 
sold. Mr BEigenrauch began opera- 
tions less than a dozen years ago with 
a scant 200 hens. Practically their 
entire stock of fowls and eggs is sold 
in the local markets at the very high- 
est prices. All their poultry houses 
are equipped with electric lights. 


Substitutes forExpensiveFeeds 
LEONARD H. ARNOLD 

I believe more farmers would follow 
the balanced rations suggested by our 
leading commercial poultrymen, if 
they could easily secure all of the in- 
gredients which are recommended 
Sometimes even the most common 
grains are not available and substi- 
tutes and additions must be made ac- 
cording to the farmer’s best judgment. 
As a result he usually has a feed 
mixture which is made up according 
to his own guess and it may or may 
not be a ration balanced for the pur- 
pose to which he puts it. 

Shrunken feed wheat is recommend- 
ed in place of the regular milling 
wheat when the latter becomes sx 
high priced that it had best gq 
through the channels for human con- 
sumption. In nutrient value feed 
wheat is between wheat and wheat 
screenings. Sometimes wheat screen- 
ings are loaded with weed seeds and 
sometimes with dirt, but good clean 
screenings may be used in making up 
a ration if the price is low enough. 

I have found that mustiness in any 
of these wheat. substitutes can be de- 
tected by test or odor and particularly 
so if a small sample is moistened and 
then heated to drive off a steam vapor, 
by which the odor of mustiness is 
easily detected. These musty feeds, 
no matter of what they consist, are 
dangerous to digestion and should be 
avoided, although I understand that 
the Delaware station has performed 
some experiments in which they se- 
cured good results from the feeding 
of wheat which had molded, but 
which had been properly dried out. 
I would not care to use them unless 
there was no other way out. 


Buttermilk or skim milk may be 


used in place of meat scraps, allowing 
12 to 13 quarts a day per 100 hens. It 
has been my experience that clean cut 
bone, which is a rather stimulating 
food, must be used with care, and 
that it is not safe to feed it unless it 
is fresh. When given in amounts of 
% ounce per hen per day, it may be 
used to replace half of the meat 
scraps. To add a'little variety to the 
ration, clover chaff, either dried or 
steamed, is quite a relish. 

No matter what changes or sub- 
stitutions are made in the ration, 
they should be made gradually as 
fowls become accustomed to a certain 
diet and are apt to get indigestion if 
the ration is suddenly changed. This 
is usually more apparent during wet 
weather or at any change in the sea- 
sons when the fowls are more natur- 
ally susceptible to various troubles. 


Further Pay on May Pool 


On December 10 the members of 
the Dairymen’s League co-operative 
association who participated in the 
May pool will receive an additional 
payment of 15% cents a 100 pounds 
for milk delivered during May. A 
total of $427,000 will be distributed by 
the co-operative association on that 
date. 

This payment was withheld when 
the May checks were issued to the 
poolers in order to hold for better 
market conditions some of the prod- 
ucts which were manufactured from 
milk delivered during that month to 
the plants operated by the association. 
These stocks have since been sold and 
accordingly the association is prepar- 
ing to.make returns to the producers. 


Drink Cup Increases Milk 


Alvin Wardas, tester in the Logan- 
ville cow testing association, Wis., 
states profits as a result of installing 
@ system of drinking cups. Gerhardt 
Schuette of &bleman, Wis., who owns 
Beven grade Guernsey and Jersey 
cows, increased the production by 14% 
after drinking cups were installed in 
his stable. The list of cows with the 
December and January milk reeords 
is as follows: 


Cow Dec. milk Jan. milk Grain, Ite 
Te, 8 cvceccccs 1,089 1,215 i 
ib. @ cceceses 918 977 
os 1,086 1,221 83 
651 744 93 
741 918 177 
808 915 109 
BB. F ccccccce 718 818 105 
fotel 6,954 6,808 854 
These figures show that the seven 
cows produced 5,964 pounds of milk 
fn December, 1919; 6,808 pounds of 
milk {-, January, 1920, making an in- 
crease of 854 pounds, with an aver- 
age of 122 pounds per cow, or 14% in- 
ereased production on the herd. This 
milk selling at $3.30 per 100 pounds 
increased Mr. Schuette’s profits $28.- 
18 for the month of January. At this 
rate, it will not take many months for 
a herd of this size to pay for = 
drinking cups equipment. 





Ventilation in Hen Houses 


Whe cool weather has set in in 
earnest, there is a tendency to close 
ventilators and curtains tightly. The 
stuffy, foul smelling house is not a 
comfortable house for pullets and lay- 
ing hens and they show this lack of 
care in their performance. 

Dry, fresh air, eve:. though it may 
be cold, is not as dangerous to the 
fowls as a poultry house which is 
damp, drafty or strong in ammonia 
fumes or other disinfectant. The aim 
of course, is to have pure air reason- 
ably warm and it is toward this that 
the good poultry keeper regulates his 
care. 


Our Veterinary Advisor 
Swollen Legs 


one week before two-year-old 
her right hind foot began to 
Since she freshened it keeps swell- 


knuckles and hoof. Mer 
‘poftness at all.—([F. D. C., 

Would suggest that oe pan the 
animal one pound of Epsom salts ag 
@ cathartic, and foment the leg with 
hot water, also place one tablespoon- 
ful of nitre in the drinking water. 
This will afford relief. 


cimChSiien | 


FOR YOUR | 


FarmProducts 


WE WILL MARKET practically any 
FARM PRODUCT for you. We 
will turn it all into cash as quickly as 
Possible, at full market value for the 
quality consigned, and mail check to 
you as soon as sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for 
consignor’s goods less transportation 
charges (unless prepaid) and our sell- 
ing charge will be remitted, 

Claims for loss or damages will be 
filed thru this office free of charg¢ it 
you so desire. 


bresse>, ©Poultry, Eggs, 

Dried Beans, Butter, 

Honey, Syrup, Fruit, 
and Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5% 
selling charge. Shipping directions— 
284 Washington St., this city. On all 
country dressed meats 5% selling charge 
and shipping directions, West Washing- 
ton markets. 

LIVE STOCK-$1.25 each on cattle, 
15c each on lambs, 30c each on calves 
2% on hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. 
Stockyards. 

HAY AND GRAIN—vwrite for shipping 
directions. Write for free market quo- 
tations to Department “A.” Ask for 
them today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


ESTABLISHED (85 
MAIN OFFICE DEPT. ore 
284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & ¥ Grace Ave., 
West Wasbington Market, Y. 
LIVE STOCK: aor York — ay ‘Yards, Foot 
t 60th Stree 


LIVE HOGS: Foot 


er York stork Yards, 
est 60th Str 
THICK; GLANDS 
that make a horse Wheeze, 


SWOLLEN 
Roar, have Thick Wind or \ 


Choke-down, can be reduced 
with 


also other Bunches or swelling. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 
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STARTER and LIGHTS 


The Wonderful ALL- 
— Drive Your Own Car 
t Auto Club and 
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Pricacts last Machine Co. BS “West Harrison St Chicago, i 


be FEED MILL 


For grinding corn oe the ear and 
small grain 

Has special crusher attachment 

which first breaks the ears of 

corn, which can be shoveled right 

into the hopper. ne and 

ell Mills and Bone Cutters, 
, . Send for Catalog 

WILSON BROS., Boast Easton, Pa. 
BARREN COWS 25.5 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
peeves thie by Ras a ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. "eile abortion ickly with- 
out harming cow. Write for booklet with 
7. ere from users and full detaile 
be" ®) ‘of Money- Guarantee. , 

)  ABORNO LABORATORY‘ 
nn Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 
See oa alee p, tog = 


to Solters to poo. Geet tore couts cents ip stamps to pay postage. 
Tue a. © CAmuny Gm O570 Mraadwee Clevetsnd Mie 














EMPIRE MOLASS SES © 


Work Horse Poss, Write todh tor ten ewe 
orse . ite i a 
New York Molasses Co. 96 Church ob Tat og ~ City. 
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— the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Long Island News 


Long Island farmers are planning 
many interesting diversions for the 
long winter nights. The farmers of 
the Zastport community have ar- 
ranged to hold a series of meetings in 
the schoolhouse. Among subjects to 
be discussed are the value of a farm 
bureau, the best varieties of seed 
corn, best ways of educating the work- 
ing fart..:r, and safeguarding legisla- 
tion. Plans have also been under way 
for some time to create a co-opera- 
tive organization and 30 men have 
already enrolled as charter members. 

Suffolk county has long since been 
denuded of its fine forests of oak, 
pine, and the like. There are now, 
however, thousands of acres of second 
growth. In order to conserve this 
supply, a movement in forestry as a 
profession was started as a result of 
which, 11 young men from the coun- 
ty are now taking the course in the 
New York State college of forestry. 
Sixt.en young men from the county 
have recently passed the state ex- 
amination and qualified for official 
milk testers. 


Montgomery Co—A large acreage 
plowed and tractors still at work. Hay 
and buckwheat markets dull, no price 
offered for latter but the crop is large, 
and much of it will be fed to milch 
cows. Farm help scarce and wages 
high. Canajoharie is building an im- 
proved roadway from Ames to Maple- 
town. Eggs are 65c p doz, butter 50c 
P Ib, potatoes $1 p bu, light pork 12c 
p Ib, heavy 10c, well grown turkeys 
$5 to $5.50 each, chickens 25 p Ib.— 
{G. P. Van Valkenburg. 


Genesee Co—Farmers have their 
work protty well along. Potatoes 


averaged about 100 bus p acre or less, 
not many having over 100 bus, and 
many now selling for $1 p bu. The 
cabbage yield was small; beans a good 
crop, averaging 20 to 30 bus p acre 
and are now $3.50 p 100 Ibs.—[Ward 
Hammer. 





Essex Co—Snow delayed fall plow- 
ing. Most crops out of the ground. 
Potatoes an average crop. Apples 
light, oats poor, corn a good crop. 
Young stock brought out of pasture 
on account of long winter to feed. 
Hay scarce. Eggs are 60c p doz, but- 
terfat 46c p Ib, dressed fowls 35c p 
Tbs, dressed pigs 12 and 13c. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The state forestry commission will 
send out 100,000 seeding forest trees 
to be planted in the Philadelphia parks 
next spring. About 50 boroughs 
have applied for trees. 

Lebanon county is pledged to ex 
pend $80,900 for public highways pro- 
viding thd state highway departmen 
gives a similar amount. Specializing 
in poultry has become popular on 
many farms as a result of continued 
demand at high prices for poultry and 
eggs. A new industry was suggested 
in southern Pennsylvania by the dis- 
covery of mountain areas covered with 
wintergreen plants. Wintergreen oil 
is quoted at $8.50 a pound. 

Dairymen and fermers are inspect- 
ing their ice houses preparatory to 
the season’s harvest.. Clover and 
buckwheat honey has been selling in 
local Pennsylvania markets at 35 to 
50 cents a pound. 


Erie Co—Farmers busy doing fall 





plowing. Winter wheat looks fine. 
Potatoes a fair crop; buckwheat a 
bumper crop. Not many apples. 


Wheat very good. Potatoes selling 
for $1 p bu, butter 42c p Ib, eggs 80c 
p doz.—[Mrs. F. Colby. 


Tioga Co—Farmers busy fall plow- 
ing but cold weather stopped it. Some 
corn is still in the field. Potatoes much 
better than expected. Rye looks fine. 
Most farmers had some corn left after 
filling silos. Apples are being shipped 
in and bring $4 p bu, potatoes $1— 
(Mrs. W. C. Griffin. 





‘ Butler: Co—Potatoes poor this fall 
and selling for $2 p bu. Apples were 
a lUght crop. Buckwheat a bumper 
crop and especially well filled. Corn 
a good crop. Several new barns built; 
business of public works dull. Roads 
are in good condition. Flour is $2.40 
p 50 Ib sack, dairy feed $2.40 p 100 Ibs, 
wheat middlings $1.50 p 100 Ibs, 
wheat bran $1.40 p 100 Ib sack. Gro- 
cers are paying 48c p doz for eggs, 
butter 46c p Ib, chestnuts 18 c p Ih— 
(Martin Brown. 


— 
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NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Farm Notes 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 


New Jersey farmers have began to 
use lime again in quantities, as they 
did in the days of bumper crops, a 
generation ago. This is particularly 
noticeable among the grass and grain 
Tarmers, who have found that mod- 
erate liming gives good returns in the 
form of accumulated nitrogen over a 
period of three to five years, provided 
legume crops are introduced in the 
rotation as frequently as possible. 

The community corn variety dem- 
onstration, which was conducted in 
Upper Freehold, established that the 
native yellow and white dent corn 
will outyield all other varieties. Among 
the farmers interested in this demon- 
stration were W. R. Meirs, P. Havens, 
F. Jones, and J. Fields, and their 
average yields were between 90 and 
100. bushels per acre. P. D. Van 
Mater of Marlboro will test out several 
varieties of winter wheat the coming 
year. 7 


Cumberland Co—Warm and wet 
weather has been a great benefit to 
grain and grass. Farmers not in very 
good spirits owing to low prices of 
grains. Corn is at the lowest price in 
25 years, only 45c p bu for new and 
wheat is down to $1.10 p bu—f[A. P. 
Seabrook. 





Monmouth Co—Most corn husked 
and stalks up. Some potatoes yet to 
sell. Farmers busy hauling manure; 
not much doing in seed &and fertilizer. 
Ducks are 40c p Ib, chickens 35c, tur- 
keys 40c.—[C. W. Hunsinger. 


OHIO 
Ohio Crops and Prices 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

In this section farmers are paying 
5 to 6 cents a bushel for husking corn. 
This year corn will cost 12 to 15 cents 
a bushel for cutting and husking.. It 
is obvious that when corn must be 
sold at 30 cents a bushel, this corn is 
a losing proposition as a sale price. 
The best results are obtained by feed- 
ing this corn rather than selling it. 
Cows are in great demand. Wheattis 
growing well although the acreage is 
less than a year ago. Farm livestock 
is-in better condition than usual due 
to fairly good crop production and low 
price of feed products. There is a 
noticeable improvement therefore in 
livestock, and this improvement Is 
still in its infancy. Because of poor 
stock many farmers do not realize 
profit they otherwise might. 

Market conditions do not greatly 
improve. Prices for wheat averages 
$1.05 a bushel, oats 38 cents, corn 30 
cents. Hog prices seem to be going 
downward. These afe very hard times 
at present for city people. Laborers 
don’t like to go in the country. They 
want wages out of ‘reason and _ they 
want very short hours. It is surpris- 
ing what a large crop production was 
obtained this year with so few hired 
men employed. It was due of course 
to hard work of farmers and their 
families. ° 








Jackson Co—Live sock looks well 
with some still on pasture. Corn 
husking nearly finished with a fair 
crop. Farmers hauling coal and wood, 
getting ready for winter. Prices 
about the same as last month.—T[J. B. 
Wilson. 





MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Doings © 


/ 
INA LONG, MARYLAND 


The Maryland agricultural society 
has endorsed a state wide co-opera- 
tive purchasing plan for farmers, 
fixed membership dues in the organi- 
zation and approved a request for 
$150,000 from the next legislature for 
eradication of tuberculosis in cattle. 

The co-operative purchasing plan 
called for the formation of an organi- 
zation with 25,000 shares of stock at 
a par value of $10. The money is to 
be used for purchasing supplies. The 
new organization, however, does not 
intend to limit its activities to mak- 
ing purchases but hopes to develop 
the general co-operative movement 
among agricultural interests of the 
state. 

Farmers, land owners or those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits and 
county co-operative purchasing agen- 
cies are entitled to hold stock. The 
board of directors and the executive 
committee anvointed by them will 
manage the affairs. 





Somerset Co.—Fruit scarce, no pears 
and a small.quantity of apples. Farm 
labor stil scarce.——[{F DB. Mathews. 
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Greatest Year of Grange 


In the December 3 issue of American Agri- 
culturist, National Master Lowell of the 

nge revi _ the progress made by the 
National Grange in the last year. In the fol- 
lowing —_ he further discusses grange 
work, and looks forward into the coming 
season with the fudgment and foresight that 
made him leader of this noble farm frater- 
nity.—Editor. 

I would suggest a thought for 
your consideration: Is it not pos- 
sible that, in our eagerness to be al- 
ways telling those outside its rank 
what the Grange is doing, We overlook 
the greater need for giving our own 
members that very information? If 
every subordinate Grange in the 
country will get thoroughly enthused 
over the benefits derived in the Order, 
it will never be necessary to hold fre- 
quent open meetings, to canvass the 
community for new members or +o 
employ garden rake tactics to get them 
into the Grange. Making,every sub- 
ordinate so influential for good that 
by itsgworks it shall be known, is ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, the 
most effective m@™ins of doing exten- 
sion work for the Order. 


Home Love and American Safety 


One of the crying needs of the hour 
in America is for a revival of a de- 
sire for homes.’ The present day drift 
is too much away from the home and 
towards a form of stimulated and me- 
chanical existence that is foolishly 
called “living.” Read the description 
of so-called “homes” to rent in any 
city newspaper, note their size and 
equipment, and do not overlook the 
significant clause, almost invariably 
added, “No Children Allowed,” to 

‘realize whither we are drifting. The 

Grange has always stood for the Amer- 
ican home and no organization has 
done more to develop, enrich and to 
sweeten our national family life. The 
Grange advocates for it subordinates 
the ownership of Grange homes, in 
compliance with the fundamental 
principle upon which our fraternity 
is builded; and in similar spirit it 
warns the American people today that 
they are drifting away from the only 
moorings that. constitute genuine 
safety. 

The right of personal property own- 
ership must likewise ever be a4 card- 
inal principle of the. American people. 
While this idea has been savagely 
attacked and often overthrown tem- 
porarily in other countries, these 
peoples have always been forced to 
return to the principle which they de- 
serted. There is nothing more worthy 
than personal ambition and it is per- 
fectly safe when devoted to the build- 
ing of homes, the rearing of families 
within them and binding all to faith- 
ful efforts, through the silver cords of 
love. But once let people get the idea 
that all men have so-called “equal 
rights,” and then preach the theory 
that such equal rights entitle them to 
demand things for whieh they have 
never given full measure of pay—if 
that time ever comes 1» America we 
have started a malignan cancer grow- 
ing in our body politic. - . 

When a man toils faith ‘ully through 
the day and goes home at night to a 
family of his own, actuated always 
by a keen desire to be an honor to 
that family and tc the community in 
which he lives, that man is headed 
right and so far as he typifies all men, 
America is safe, for it is from just such 
homes that come the boys who went 
across the water to help make the 
world everywhere safe for happy 
homes. . . 

A few less moving pictures and more 
family gatherings around the cheery 
hearthstone; a little less baseball play- 
ing and more honest worship of God_ 
on Sunday; less disposition just to put 
in our time’ and more purpose to act- 
ually earn our wages; a littfe less de- 
sire to have the other fellow bear all 
the loss in the present hard times and 
more willingness to carry our part of 
the load; less chasing the will-o’-the- 
wisp of modern excesses.and excite- 
meénts and more of the hohely, home- 
loving instinct; fewer thrills and more 
sense—these changes would go a long 
way toward curing all the ills that we 
are now beating the air about and 
seeking hastily-enacted legislation as 
a universal panacea. 


Unity in Action 


In no other direction lies greater 
Grange need for the coming year, if 
We are to be a compact, effective 
organization of national dimensions, 
than that we shall put intense stress 
upon unity of action, to the end that 
every part of our vast hinery shall 
functioniin team work 


: 





to carry Willows, Cal.; C. 8S. Brown, Tuscom 
out a program of largest usefulness. Ariz.; J. F. Burton, Garland, Utah. 


aA ee ee 


shall be put into effective Operation 
by the concerted and energetic back. 
ing of every last one of our more 

30 State Granges; while in each 
every subordinate and Pomona organ. 
ization likewise presents a united front 
towards the achievement of the same 
ends. ‘ 

We shall never accomplish what we 
ought to as an organization until the 
smallest subordinate Grange in 
weakest Grange state catches the same 
thrill for accomplishment that we fea 
who constitute thé highest legislatiy, 
assembly in our fraternity. Every 
Grapge leader should stréss this neces. 
sity to the utmost limit the coming 
year and every loyal Patron ought to 
catch the vision. 





Farm Bureau Federation 
(Continued from page 381) 


just as essential morally today as 
when it was first enunciated on the 
mountain top. If it could be put into 
daily-practice for one month by man- 
ufacturers, by railroads, by bankers, 
by merchants, by laborers and by 
farmers, we could forget all our talk 
of credits and tariffs and taxes ang 
agrarian blocs and manufacturerg 
blocs and unemployment and low 
prices and congealed credits. There 
would be no panic imminent. Those 
who are saying that our Civilization is 
tottering would of necessity have to 
readjust their positions. It would 
constitite the surest and _ shortest 
route to permanent prosperity. 

“But now the Golden Rule does 
not go far enough. Man’s humanities 
to fellow men are not directly at- 
tained. There'are three persons, not 
two, entering into the equation. 4 
great law giver summed it up in a 
single sentence to one of his clients, 
“Thou shall love the Lord, thy God, 
with all thy heart and all thy might 
and all thy strength, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Three persons— 
man, His neighbor. and God. The 
world needs not only to see the God 
of the hills and fields and flowers, but 
to acknowledge Him as the Christ of 
the human heart. 


\ War the Base of Evil 


“The past year has been a very 
troublous one for the farmer. Not 
alone in the United States but 
throughout the world is the farmer in 
distress. The aftermath of war al- 
Ways opprésses the basic producer. It 
was true in the days of Alexander and 
Caesar and Napoleon as it is proving 
to be in@he day of Pershing and Haig 
and Foch. War is always followed 
with unbalanced conditions. Not 
alone is it financially expensive—it is 
morally and spiritually destructive. 
With what heartfelt hope and fervent 
prayers then should we from the 
farms of America beseech the Al- 
mighty that the guns of Chateau 
Thierry and Verdun, of Belleau Woods 
and the Argonne may be stacked for 
all time at Washington. May the na- 
tions of th® world join in the reveille 
of world peace and good will! 

“We want every farm bureau mem- 
ber to realize that the greatest service 
which the farm bureau movement 
renders to tlie individual farmer is 
through the county organization. Our 
fear is that too often the county farm 
bureau and the farmer himself looks 
to the federatign to do things for 
themselves. 

“The year through which we have 
just passed has been the most disas- 
trous of American agriculture. You 
know this as well as I. And the 
cause of it, all you have both fre- 
quently discussed yourselves and have 
heard discussed by others on many 
occasions. A world war followed by 
too rapidly forced deflation and an 


*~unbalanced production spell the prin- 


cipal causes. The war itself was @ 
crime—the rapid deflation’ unneces- 
sary—the unbalanced production dis- 
astrous alike to agriculture and busi- 
ness. There is no doubt that the 
flercest blow has struck the farmer.” 


» Officers for the Coming Year 


By unanimous vote; James R. How 
ard .of Iowa was re-elected presidenti 
QO. E. Bradfute of Ohio was re-el 
vice-president and an executive com 
mittee chosen as follows: 

Northeastern region—H. C. Me- 
Kenzie, Walton, N. ¥.; B. F. Richard- 
son, Millis, H. EB. Taylor, Freehold, 
N. JF. 

Southern region—Gray Silver, Mar 
tinsburg, W. Va.; J. W. Mortom 
Athens Ga.;-J. T. Orr, Dallas, Tex | 

Central region—Howard Leonard 
Eureka, Ill.; John G. Brown, Mono™ 
Ind.; Ralph Snyder, Oskalooso, Kal 

Western region—W. H. Wal 
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Sky High Methods 


We are enclosing you a c of a letter 
has been sent to some of f the farmers in 
this oe this I would like rises” if 2s seats 
ompany are and do they 

ald by eo a fue Seal EW T., New 


ck. 

The methods of George K. Higbie & 
Company, Rochester, N Y, have been 
prought to the attention of our readers 
from time to time throug! this depart- 
ment, but for the benefit of our new 
subscribers and readers who may be 
eontemplating buying seeds for the 

spring sowing, we will enlighten them, 
Sereby saving them time and money. 

This company adds expense to the 
glling of their seeds, due to the fact 
that they do t%eir business through 
agents. These methods 1 ike it ex- 
pensive for the buyer, and in compar- 
json with other seedmen’s prices they 
are high. Preposterous claims are 
made in selling these seeds, such as 


‘their oats yield 100 bushels per acre. 


They try to sell new varieties which 
they claim will yield greater quantities 
than the ordinary varieties. Whether 


you are buying new or old kinds of 


varieties under a new name is only 
known by the company itself. 

After investigation we have received 
reports showing that this company’s 
seeds are no better than the varieties 
sold by other concerns. From var- 
ious reports we are led to believe that 
in some cases they are inferior. L. P. 
Gunson & Company, Rochester, N Y 
has been brought to the attentioa of 
our readers through the cslumns of 
this paper, as their methods are simi- 
lar to the company we have just men- 
tioned. Representatives of these con- 
cerns will soon be around in your lo- 
cality soliciting your order. We trust 
our readers will bear this in mind and 
not blame the Service Bureau if they 
get caught. 





Egg Check Protested' 


I am ensiosing two checks which were sent 
to me by Finando Bros., 159 Houston Street, 
New. York. These checks are for two ship- 
ments of eggs and the bank has returned them 
stating that the account was closed. Can you 
do anything for me to collect on these debts? 


—[{Mrs. C. W. Teetor, Bradford county, Pa. 

e called at this address and found 
that Finando Bros had failed and gone 
out of business. They also operated 
under the name of Shadefield Farms 
Company. Finando Bros were typical 
of a class of dealers in the produce 
trade doing business as a wholesale 
dealer or receiver, and not a commis- 
sion merchant. This policy used by 
such dealer relieves them from com- 
plying with the commission merchant’s 


jaw and from filing a bond for the 


protection of shippers. 

Through the columns of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist we have repeatedly 
advised against sending products to 
this class of houses. A commission 
law was enacted for the protection of 
shippers, and farmers who make ship- 
ments to this so called “Dealer & Re- 
ceiver” have only themselves to blame 
when they lose their produce in this 
way. 


Wheat Goes With Farm 


A person sold his farm in September. Be- 
fore the pureheser took possession the seller 
sowed wheat, but with the understanding it 
should belong to him. The purchaser refuses 
to allow him to take the wheat. What can 
he do, no mention having been made of same 
in the deed?—[B. J. C., Pennsylvania. 

As the wheat had been sown when 
the seller sold, he has no remedy what- 
ever, as the same passed with the deed 
of the real estate. 


Efforts Rewarded 


“I received check to-day from H. 
Lewis and company, which settles the 
account sent you for collection. Mr 
Lewis states in his letter that it had 
been overlooked. I am satisfied that 
your influence and the pressure you 
brought to bear on him were the true 
causes of his paying for this shipment 
of eggs. I thank you for your effort 
and. interest in my behalf. This 
makes two settlements you have hand- 
led successfully for me.—[Mrs Alfred 
Munch, Tompkins county, N Y. 
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$0 PIGS FOR 8. 


& white, 
to 10 wks. old @ $3.50 e 
These oe rH we thrifty pigs up to the standard 
in weight and shape for. pige of their age. ee 
erate and shi a ~~ above lot C. 0. D. 
approval. J . SCANNELL, Russell . 
Woburn, Mass., Bel 230. 





FOR SALE—Re we Berkshire gilts 6 mgs 
old, Cholee breedin Prices reasonable. WILD- 
ACRES FARM, East “Greenwich, I. 


REGISTERED 0O. I. and Chester White piss 
and bred sows. E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes printed anc 
mailed $1.00. Samples printing free. SUN, 
Mohawk, New York. 




















OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
pape in America wants a reliable man to sell 
iptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional er will be made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 
ferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
averytiins done to make the work successful from 
the Write full particulars at once to Post 
Office ‘BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our subscription work in his home locality. Man who 
knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car 
Can make good money and can have regular work 
every day in the year. Full or part time work as 
desired. Address Subscription Department, AMERI- 
py AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 














FARMERS—Work for your Government. Men, 
women, boys over 17. Pleasant work. Steady 
$100-$195 er _ Commnen education sufficient 
List _ position fre Write immediately-today 
ERANRLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W234, Bochester, 
N. > 





FIREMEN, a for railroads nearest 
their homes—everywher e—beginners $150, later $250 
nw. AY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-15, Brooklyn. 





WANTED—We want Ray 9 in each vicinity to 
take orders for ite for = iculars 
SULLIVAN SEED COMPANY, Clifton Spr bie we 


BOYS-MEN—Become ~ automobile experts. $45 
week. Learn while earning. Write Franklin Insti 
tute, Dept. W413, Rochester, N. Y. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


TOBACCO 
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PULLETS, oe. > Brootety wae 8 and — 
lagorn Anconas, 


Wyan Oe 
Barred and — Rocks. TOREST. FARM 
ockaw yay. New Jersey. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE ee FOR SALE— 








00. orders filled after 
in OD ARENCE Cc. ROBINSON, Worcester, 
mY. 

.eoas POULTRY, Fg Gui 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Kentucky’s finest, 3 
years old.Specially picked chewing, 2 pound: oes 
10 pounds $4.00. wk first grade, 3 “pour 
1. second grade, unds $1.00; paetpaid® 
HANCOCK LEAF TOBACCO ASSOCIATION, De- 
partment 35, Hawesville, Kentucky. 


TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF—Sweet and mellow 
hand-picked chewing or smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.50; 
10 lbe., $2.50. Smoking, 20 Ibs., $4.00. Furnish 
free receipt foe trerne. Quality and_ delivery 
| a F. 8S’ TOBACCO EXCHANGE, 

dalia, e 


eee LEAF TOBACCO—3 years old, na- 
n’t 








ture cured. oy a penny, ~ for tobacco 
and postage Ly "arrival Extra fine quality chew- 
ing or cocking, 8 ibs. : medina quality 


ville, 





» Chicks Stock 
—y ‘low. Pipers, Hares aber Telford, 


OTH ‘Bronze Tw - May hatch, Rose 
fomb Red Cockerels. Dark red  raanaad birds. 
10HN D. SMITH, Walton, New York 
* PUREBRED Mammoth Bronze Tr, Satisfac- 


tion poeemeet. Inclose stamp. I. W. WHEELER, 
R D. 2 Massena, N. Y. 


RED MUSCOVY DUCKS_ for cake. 
wears for for advertisement. DELPHA &. Sppicne. 











KENTUCKY’S ATURAL LEAF TOBACCO: 
Smoking 10 Ibs. x" Hand selected chewing 5 Ibs. 
$1.50. Free for preparing. TOBACCO 
GROWERS’ UNION » Murray, Ky. 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking 10 
Ibs. $2. ro Rich mellow Hand selected chewing 3 
Ibs. $1.00. Free receipt for preparing. WALDROP 
BROTHERS, Murray, 











CATTLE 


OwL INTEREST BULLS % Sibley Farm blood, 
backed by Hood Farm and Flying Fox blood. Large, 
handsome, vigorous stock and large producers. U. 
S. accredited. 20 years of breeding. Dams all 

f A A. Prices, registered ‘and transferred, $50 
to $100. SHUGAH VALLEY FARM, Rush Chellis, 
Prop., Claremont, N. H. 








WANTED—Capable woman 25 to 35 in boys’ schoo! 
as relief officer. Salary $50.00 per month and 
maintenance. Give ight, weight, age, experience, 
references and wherf you can take position, first 
letter; Stamp for reply. W. GRANT FANCHER, 
Supt., Lawrence, Mass 





WANTED—Capable woman cook 25 to 35 for small 
family in boys’ school. Salary $50.00 per month 
and maintenance. Stamp for particulars. COUNTY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Lawrence, Mass, 





FOR SALE—Twelve cows, six heifers, one bull, 
ages 9 months to 6 years. Registered Holsteins, 
Federal Tested. H. T. PRICE, Liverpool, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Milking Shorthorn bull calves, Red, 
Roan, and White, Good milk felding dams. ' J. 
BEEDLE, Brockport, N. : 5 “ 





WOMEN-GIRLS—-Become Dress-Gown Designers. 


$135 month. wemple lessons free. Write immed 
intely. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W544. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BE YOUR OWN weather man. Consult my won- 
derful weather prophet. It forecasts the weather 3 
to 24 hours ahead of rain or snow. As reliable as 
the most expensive barometer. Made on écientific 
rinciples. This weather prophet is built in artistic 
a co. style, f eo 5 — Sent 
on_ rece Order toda: VIR- 
Btn —- to." Dept. 1239 Nebraska Ave., 
Jamaica, N. 





TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF—For mild smoking; 
10 Ibs. $1.50; 20 Ibs. $2.75; will furnish free re- 
ceipt for preparing. — TOBACCO EXCHANGE, 
Mayfield, Ky., Star Route 





P fy Toulouse Geese and Gan- 
at 75.00 b gach. order at once. SETH J. COOK, 
Byron, 


HOMESPUN CHEWING & SMOKING Tobacco— 
5S Ibs. $1.25, 10 Ibs. $2.50, 20 Ibs. $4.00. FARM- 
ERS UNION, Mayfield, Ky. 





RED Narr tt Turkey Toms. April 
wgeted $10," ~~ "37.00 MRS. MILTON potty. 
‘nego, 





ROCK COCKER: (Thompson’s 
able Toulouse Geese. ROY § HILTS, Gouvet- 
tour, N. Y¥. 





ITE WYANDOTTES— mote, F So — 
wos year. - Circular. OWNLAND Han- 
mon A 


» ave 





>] NI African and Toulouse b 
slo Barred Bock Cockerels. J. H. WORLEY, 
Mercer, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Fine White Leghorn Pullets, Chinese 
= Red cockerels. S. V. WILLIAMS, Keymar, 





NDOTTE Cockerels; Mammoth Pek 
Ant AURA DECKER, Standfordville, New Tork, 


N COMB BLACK = ts 2a cock- 
as . gE OK K, So. Kortright, N. 


LARGE COLORED MUSCOVY DUCKS 7, 9 Ibs. 
JESSIE REYNOLDS, Petersburg, N. Y. 


BABY cme a Fad Supplies. EMPIRE 
HATCHERY, Seward, 




















SMOKING TOBACCO Direct from the Farm. 
Sample Ib. 35c. JIM FOY, Dukedom, Tenn. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





BOLLES DAHLI as Christmas Gite. Include 
post, 


free for best letter writte 
lars. 





for particu! The Bolles ahlia, Booklet “‘Har- 

vestine ane se may save your crop of tubers 

winte! i: cents 2 core. ae 

Te aquay rst 

ba RG SyLEe ai, Box 83, Media, 
Pennsylvania 

FRUIT TREES be Res 8 <4 PRICES 

direct to planters. Peaches, — 


pears, plums, Ry srapes, “Terrioe ry yeceme 
—y ga Ornamental J shru 

page catalog. TENNESSEE “NU RSERY CO., 
Box tis Cleveland, Tenn. 


SEED POTATORS Han Hand pated aie Gubtore, snd 
untain 2 Ay ams sacks 
Green Mo 4 : 


= sack, 
aple Grove, Maine. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


mars RES, steel gray or bi 
monte Skt ack” 4.0 cash” pai, $8.0, tes 
is cane suaranteed. MAPLE HILL 
| Fort Plain, N. 


“PUPS Christmas Thoroughbred English 
etds aes heeldrivers, intelligence and 


L. 
Ms sold a. GEO. BOORMAN, Mare. 





jack, 
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Sa fa? 


single or dozn lots. 




















EED weess ES—Russett Rural Variety. Select- 
of tn 30 “i, MACRES pOvA TO FARM, PB. 
R. SMITH, * Specialist, asoag, 


POT. ES—Cobbler, Russett, Six Weeks. 
One TOR RLES FORD. ‘Fishers, New York. 








HONEY 





County Fine Clover 


FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES. Slightly Dam- 

aged Crockery, shipped any address direct from 
peters, Ohio for $6.00. Lots are well assorted and 
still serviceable ; Dates, platters, cups and saucers, 
bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, etc., a little 
of each. Send cash with order. Write us. 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 





BEAVER CASTORS—Dollar a pair Postpaid, 
Fifty cents to shippers, Best Bait known to trap- 
pers. Trapper Dealers, How would you like to get 
retuiM™s so you can compete with any buyer, No lot 
too large or small. Will call for large lots. Co 

mdence _ invited. IRA STERN, 1956 Crotona 

‘arkway, Bronx, N. Y. 





SOMETHING DIFFERENT for Christmas. A 
nice box containing fifteen extra choice Gladiolus 
Bulbs or a box with eighteen . seresseas 
and t pate, Bulbs : a7 the a . 5 Either box $1.00 

aid, two for our 4 3.35. RISL 
PLANT HOURE. Hemaiiton  w, _ 





YOUR CHRISTMAS BOUQUET—Artificial P..- 
ers for all occasions, decoration, hats, etc. Small 
table bouquet, trial offer, $1 ai - bad. Just = 
Xmas ornament. Extra one cash 
money order today to H. C. SIB . T° Water s.. " 
New York City. 





WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred’ lines. 
Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. PENN- 
SYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 





APPLE BUTTER—Old-time, home- mabe, ship 


in crated stoneware gallon crocks, sealed; . ie " 


and generous sample by mail, 10c. BEAM W 
GERD, Chambersburg, Pa. _ 





HAY & OAT STRAW, Car loads. Dairymen: 
delved” sgurswation” Sie" Sixth DSi 
Jr. East Worcester, N. ¥.” — 





HRTSTMAS AND NEW YEAR Postals (assorted 
pe ak for 15 cents, 12 Beautiful omnes 
Mostly 25 cents. AMERICAN 


co., worth Haven, a — 





Onondaga a 
Haws 5 Ib pai 3 15; 10 Ibs. $2.00, Mclivered 
to your door. will want more. We 
are members ¢ the Farm ureau. RANSOM FARM, 
1310 Spring St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
PURE HONEE— Finest quality; | prices is: 
anywhe 


‘action pesraniond delivery re ; 
yy FRANK PHILLIPS, ‘Alteona. Pa. 








MACHINERY AND IMP] [MENTS 


‘ofdson Tractor with Neff’s Safety 
pevite. which automatically releases clutch and 


break” ¢ circult when tractor gave. tt 
over. ‘Hastrated circular free. ited 
COMPANY. Williamsville, N. Y. 











CIGARS 


well for 10, Sieh a inst $3.00" box 





in tissue paper. Spanish 


atta se 
GAR CO., 9 Church St. 


, New York City. 


LET ME SEND a nigh grade razor 
free trial. If satisfied after using cond. % $1. Pos! "te 
nae Se razor. Order today. H. ZERBE, Sacra- 





FOR _ SALE—Twelve-twenty four LaCross tractor. 
Seven hundred dollars. weal Hy for cattle; 
bores. or two ton truck. WER, Victor, 


TIMOTHY AND ALFALFA, first ahd seco . 
oe. Frlgtt saved in Gaston herr! C0 
iW, Route four, Syracuse, N. 








pAPRCIAL SALE of 5 ee 7 Collie — 
r e pigs, Leghorn ‘ockerels. 
ARCADIA FARM, Bally, Pa. . 





PUREST BUTLER COU} Buckwheat _ flour, 
$4.00 as weight. GEO KNIBSS, Butler, 
ute 7. 


ce es See es 








SHEEP 


be a Rigs he tt t 
nn ‘on 4-72 4 milk costing 





LARGE BEG SHROPSHIRE Yearling 
Rams for sale aan B. COVERT, Lodi, N. ¥. 





BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made 22c¢ per foot. 
Freight paid’ A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N. '¥. 





RELIABLE MAN, 24, single, no tobacco, three 
years’ experience on commercial poultry farms, de- 
sires permanent position. ROLAND MOLLER, New- 
town, Conn. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


GENUINE OIL PAINTINGS, for less than the 
cost of a day’s outing, these pictures will afford 





pleasure for a lifetime and give your children a 
taste for the beautiful in art and nature. Package 
of three sent postpaid for $1.9 $2.75 or $3.50 
These are originals (not pa A on carefully painted 
with the most permanent colors, ‘on —_ Lad 


birthdays, weddings, Christmas, ete. e 
spread if not satisfied. W. H. EMERY. “Mexico, 





AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS to Sell Wonderful Weather Prophet ad- 
vertised on page 372. Special attractive price for 
or more orders, Write to-day telling us how many 
you can sell at $1.00 each. Useful as well as orna 
mental and will make a fine Christmas gift. VLR- 
GINIA SALES CO., Dept. 1239 Nebraska Ave., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 





WHY NOT TAKE ORDERS for our Wool Batts 
at your Church Fairs? They make fine Christmas 
Gifts. Agents wanted. SHARTZ-NEWTON WOOL 
EN CO., Dept. M., Homer, N. Y. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


270-ACRE OTSEGO COUNTY FARM—4 Horses, 
Hogs, 31 Cows and Heifers, bull; calf, poultry, 
15 cords wood, hay, straw, ensilage, potatoes, oats 





buckwheat, thresher, milking machine, manu 
spreader, saw rig, interest in gas engine and potato 
digger, full machinery, etc. included; short drive 
live R R_ town; 200 acres fertile, machine-worked 


tillage; 50-cow spring-watered pasture; estimated 
2000 cords stovewood, lots fruit, 700 sugar maples, 
full outfit; good 12-room house, cement walks, tele- 
phone, piazza; 35-cow cement basement barn, silo 
tenant house, garage, stable, ice, hog and poultry 
houses. To settle affairs $8000 takes all, part cash, 
easy terms. Investigate now. Catalog free. HEN 
DERSON & DUNN, Worcester, N. Y. 





, = SECURES 175-acre Farm Close City; Horses. 

Cows. Hay, machinery, vehicles, tools included: 
a5 big production, ready markets bring farmers 
prosperity; easy walk village, RR, advantages, 
short drive large city; 45 acres fertile, loamy til- 
lage, pasture and woodland; 20 apple trees, other 
fruit, sugar maples; good 8-room a a. 
running water, excellent view; 16-cow 
and peste uses. To settle affairs, $3100" *cabes 
all, only $800 needed. Small investment here as- 
sures big returns, in Contentment. Come now. Cat- 
alog fre. WARREN W. PEARSON, No. 200 
Main St., Binghamton, N. Y, 





224-ACRE_ DAIRY FARM with 6 Horses, 39 
Cows and Heifers, bull, poultry, full modern im- 
plements, winter’s feed included; ,personal property 
worth over $7000; in 

tricts, close village; city markets; 170 acres heavy 
cropping tillage, creek-watered pam wood, tim 
ber; 100 apple trees, ars ; arm house, 85-ft. 
basement barn, silo, tenant hows, ete. 


ice nly $3000 cash, iy 
page 24 Illus. Catalog 100 Bar- 

STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 R 
assau St., New York City. 





FOR SALE—Extra ope farm, 180 acres, Western 
~ York, near Rochester. No waste land. Build- 
ings worth $15,000, Main “road near village, churches. 
i school. Price Le alae ll a terms. I am 

and retiring from. farming. _Addrees 

Bars gin’ Se A “GhictLTUnisT. Box 
138, s 


IN NIAGARA My €; fru’ © poultry and f sayaen 
farms all pro Catalog free. 
ROY COLOPY, peel Miatater 42- ange &t., Lock~ 
port, N. ¥. 

Ir you ware TO Th or. exchango By 


no matte ted, write m 
ye GLACK, Chippewa falls, Wisconsin. 
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B. M. Bower 
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Published 1921 by Little, Brown & Co, 


What Has Gone Before—All his life, Bud 
Birnie had been interested in cattle. He had 
come to Wyoming when only a small boy and 
on his father’s ranch he had learned to ride, 
to rope cattle, to fight Indians and to take 
part in all the various activities of ranch life. 

On his 21st brithday, Bud, angry with his 
father, left home, determined to make his 
own way in the world. After several weeks 
on the trail, he came to Little Lost ranch 
where he secured employment as a common 
cow-puncher. Here he fell in with a group of 
men who made a business of horse-racing,— 
not for love of the sport but for the money 
there was in it. They planned to get Bud in- 
terested and to get his money away from him. 
Bud, however, was too quick for them and in 
less than a month he had won twelve thou- 
sand dollars and was ready to go home. By 
that time Bud had acquired a new interest in 
life—Marian, and he was anxious to take her 
home with him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Bud Discloses His Identity 


In Jimmy Lawton’s kitchen he re- 
ceived his money, and when the pris- 
oners were locked up he saved himself 
some trouble with the sheriff by hunt- 
ing him up and explaining just why 
he had taken the Collier boy into cus- 
tody. 

“You know yourself he’s just a kid, 
and if you send him over the road 
he’s a criminal for life. I believe I 
can make a decent man of him. I 
want to try any way. So you just leave 
me this deputy badge and make my 
commission regular and permanent, 
and I'll keep an eye on him. Give me 
@ paper so I can get a.requisition and 
bring him back to stand trial, any 
time he breaks out. I'll be responsible 
for kim, sheriff.” 

“And who in blazes are you?” the 
sheriff inquired, with a grin to remove 
the sting of suspicion. “‘Name sounded 
familiar, too!” 

“Bud Birnie of the Tomahawk, down 
near Laramie. Telegraph Laramie if 
you like and find out about me.” 

“Good Lord! I know the Toma- 
hawk like a book!” cried the sheriff. 
“And you're Bob Birnie’s boy! Say! 
D’ you remember dragging into camp 
on the summit one time when you 
was about twelve years old—been hid- 
in’ out from Injuns about three days? 
Well, say! I’m the feller that packed 
you into the tent, and fed yuh when 
yuh come to. 

“Folks called you Buddy, then. I 
remember yuh, helpin’ your mother 
cook n’ wash dishes for us fellers. I 
kinda felt like I had a claim on yuh, 
Buddy. 

“Yes, you bet I remember. Jesse 
Cummings is your name. I sure ought 
to remember you, for you and your 
partner saved my life, I expect. I 
thought I’d seen you before, when you 
made me deputy. How about the kid? 
Can I have him? Lew Morris, the 
man that kept him on the wrong side 
of the law, is dead, I heard the doctor 
say. Jimmy got him when he pulled 
his gun.” 

“Why, yes—if the town don’t git 
onto me turnin’ him loose, I guess you 
can have the kid for all I care. He 
didn’t take any part in the holdup, did 
he, Buddy?” 

“He was over by the customers’ desk 
when Lew started to hold up the 
cashier.” 

“Well I got enough prisoners so I 
guess he won’t be missed. But you 
look out how yuh git him outa town. 
Better wait til kinda late to-night. I 
sure would like to see him git a show. 
Them two Collier kids never did have 
a@ square deal, far as I’ve heard. But 
be careful youngster. I want another 
term off this county if I can get it. 
Don’t go get me in bad.” 

“I won't,” Bud promised and hurried 
back to Mrs. Hanson's house. 


Taking Care of Ed 


That estimable lady was patting 
butter in a wooden bow! when Bud 
went in. She turne@ and brushed a 
wisp of gray hair from her face with 
her fore arm and sh-shed him into 
silent stepping, motioning toward an 
inner room. Bud tipoed and looked, 
saw Ed Collier fast asleep, swaddled 
in a blanket, and grinned his approval. 

He made sure that the sleep was 
genuine, also that the blanket swad- 
dling was efficient. Moreover, he dis- 
covered that Mrs. Hanson had very 
prudently attached a thin wire to the 
foot of the blanket cocoon, had passed 
the wire through a knot hole in a 
eupboard set into the partition, and to 
a sheep bell which she no doubt ex- 
pected to ring upon provocation— 
such as a prisoner struggling to re- 





lease his feet from a gray blanket fast- 
ened with many large safety pins. 

“He went right to sleep, the minute 
I'd fed him and tied him snug,” Mrs. 
Hanson murmured. “He was a sulky 
divvie and wouldn’t give a decent an- 
swer to me till he had his stomach 
filled. From the way he waded into 
the ham and eggs, I guess a square 
meal and him has been strangers for 
a long time.” 

Sleep and Ed Collier must have been 
strangers also, for Bud attended the 
inquest of Lew Morris, visited after- 
wards Sheriff Cummings, who was full 
of reminiscence and wanted to remind 
Bud of everything that had ever hap- 
pened within his knowledge during the 
time when they had been neighbors 
with no more than férty miles or so 
between them. The sheriff ordered 
Bud a horse and saddle, which he 
promised to deliver to the widow’‘s cor- 
ral after the citizens of Crater had 
gone to bed. And while he did not 
say that it would be Ed’s horse, Bud 
guessed shrewdly that it would. After 
that, Bud carefully slit the lining of 
his boots, tucked money and checks 
into the opening he had made, and 
did a very neat’ repair job. 

All that while Ed Collier slept. 


began to tremble. “You—I—I never 
wanted to—I ain’t worth saving—I 
never had a chance before—” He 


hoarsely, like the boy he was. 
Bud Rides Through Catrock 


You'll have to show me the trail, 
pardner,” said Bud when they were 
making their way cautiously out of 
town by way of the tin can suburbs. 
“I could figure out the direction all 
right, and make it by morning; but 
seeing you grew up here, I'll let: you 
pilot.” 

“You'll have to tell me where you 
want to go, first,” said Eddie with a 
good deal of sullenness still in his 
voice. 

“Little Lost.” Without intending to 
do so, Bud put a good deal of mean- 
ing in his voice. 

Eddie, did not say anything, but 
veered to the right, climbing higher 
on the slope than Bud would have 
gone. “We can take the high trail,” 
he volunteered when they stopped to 
rest the horses. “It takes up over the 
summit and down Burroback Valley. 
It’s longer, but the stage road edges 
along the Sinks and—it might - be 
rough going, after we get down a 
piece.” 

“How about the side-hill trail, 
through Catrock Peak?” 

Eddie turned sharply. In the star- 
light Bud was watching him, wonder- 
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RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
By ZANE GREY 


Zane Grey is too well known as a writer of good fiction to 
need any introduction to American Agriculturist readers, and 
in this story we have Zane Grey at his best. You will like Jane 
Withersteen, the girl in the story, and you will watch with 
interest her struggles to free herself from the beliefs of the 
Mormon church. You will admire Jane’s friend, young 
Venters, and Lassiter, the daring rider, who is so much feared 
by the entire community. And you will spend hours wonder- 
ing as to the identity of the “masked rider.” The story is one 
that will hold your interest from the first word of the first 
chapter to the last word of the last chapter. 


Watch for the first installment in American Agriculturist 

















When Bud returned for his supper Ed 
had evidently just awakened and was 
lying on his back biting his lip while 
he eyed the wire that ran from his feet 
to the parting of a pair of calico cur- 
tains. He did not see Bud, who was 
watching him through a crack in the 
door at the head of the bed. Ed was 
plainly puzzled at the wire and a bit 
resentful. He lifted his feet until the 
wire was well slackened, held them 
poised for a minute and deliberately 
brought them down hard on the floor. 

The result was all that he could 
possibly have expected. Somewhere 
was a Vicious clang, the rattle of a tin 
pan and the approaching outcry of a 
woman. Bud retreated to the kitchen 
to view the devastation and discovered 
that a sheep bell not too clean had 
been dislodged from a nail and dragged 
through one pan of milk into another, 
where it was rolling on its edge, stir- 
ring the cream that had risen. As 
Mrs. Hanson rushed in from the back 
yard, Bud returned to the angry cap- 
tive’s side. 

“T've got him safe,” he soothed Mrs: 
Hanson and her shotgun. “He just 
had a nightmare. Perhaps that break- 
fast you fed him was too hearty. I'll 
look after him now, Mrs. Hanson. We 
won't be bothering you long, anyway.” 

“How’d you like to take a trip with 
me—as a kind of a partner?” Bud 
began carelessly, pulling a splinter off 
the homemade bed. for which Mrs. 
Hanson would not thank him—and be- 
ginning to whittle it to a sharp point 
aimlessly, as men have a way of doing 
when their minds are at work upon 
a problem which. requires much con- 
structive thinking. 

“Kid, you’re breaking your sister's 
heart, following this trail. I'd like to 
gee you give her a chance to speak 
your name without blinking back 
tears. I’d like to see her smile all 


ing what he was thinking. 

“How'd you get next to any side- 
hill trail?” Eddie asked after a min- 
ute. “You been over it?” 

“I surely have. And I expect to go 
again, tonight. A young fellow about 
your size is going 0 act as pilot, and 
get me to Little Lost as quick as pos- 
sible. It'll be daylight at that.” 

“If you got another day coming, it 
better be before daylight we get there,” 
Eddie retorted glumly. He hesitated, 
turned his horse and led the way down 
the slope, angling down away from 
the well-travelled trail over the sum- 
mit of Gold Gap. 

For a long time they rode without 
speech. Eddie in the lead, Bud fol- 
lowing, alert to every little movement 
in the sage, every sound of the night. 
That was what we rather naively call 
“second nature,” a habit born of Bud’s 
growing years amongst dangers which 
every pioneer family knows. Alert 
he was, yet deeply dreaming; a tenu- 
ous dream too sweet to come true, he 
told himself; a dream which he never 
dared to dream until the cool stars, 
and the little night wind began to 
whisper to him that Marian was free 
from the brute who had owned her. 
He scarcely dared think of it yet. 
Shyly he remembered how he had held 
her hand to give her courage while 
they rode in darkness; her poor work- 
roughened little hand, that had been 
cold when he took it first, and. had 
warmed in his clasp. He remem- 
bered how he had pressed her hands 
together when they parted—why, 
surely it was longer ago than last 
night!—and had kissed them rever- 
ently as he would kiss the fingers of a 
queen, 

“Hell’s too good-for Lew Morris,” 
he blurted unexpectedly, the thought 
ot Mantels bruised cheek coming like 
a blow. 


dead or in jail. They's a few left 
they’d kil yuh quicker’n they'g take 
drink.” 

Bud, embarrassed at the en, 
behind his statement, rather 4 


Much as Eddie desired Silence, 
himself pulled up and spoke 
when Bud had ridden close. 

“I guess you come through the 
he whispered. “They’s a shorter wo, 
than that—Sis don’t know it. It’s, 
the bunch uses a lot—if they catch 
—I can save my hide by makin’ oy 
led you into a trap. You'll get your 
anyway. How much sand you 

Bud leaned and spat into the 
ness. “Not much. Maybe enough ¢ 
get through this scary short-cut , 
yours.” 

“You tell the truth when you 
seary. It’s so darn crazy to go do 
Catrock Canyon maybe they won 
think we'd tackle it. And if they catg 
us, I'll say I ledyuh in—and thep 
say, I’m kinda bettin’ on your lye 
The way you cleaned up on the 
horses, maybe luck’ll stay with yo 
And I'll help all I can, honest.” 

“Fine.” Bud reached over 
closed his fingers around Eddie's thy 
boyish arm. “You didn’t tell me 
why the other trail isn’t good enough, 

“I heard a sound in the Gap tunnel, 
that’s why. You maybe didn’t kno 
what it was. I know them echoes to 
fare-ye-well. Somebody’s there 
likely posted waiting.” He was mo. 
tionless for a space, listening. 

“Get off—easy. Take off your 
spurs.” Eddie was down, whispering 
eagerly to Bud. “There’s a draft of 
air from the blow-holes that comes 
this way. Sound comes outa theres 
lot easier than it goes in. Sis and! 
found that out. Lead your horse—ift 
they jump us, give him a lick with the 
quirt and hide in the brush.” 

Like Indians the two made thelr 
way down a rambling slope not far 
from where Marian had guided Bud, 
To-night, however, Eddie led the way 
to the right instead of the left, which 
seemed to Bud a direction that would 
bring them down Oldman creek, that 
dry river bed, and finally, perhaps, to 
the race track. 

Eddie never did explain just how 
he made his way through a maze of 
water-cut pillars and heaps of sand- 
stone so bewildering that Bud after. 
ward swore that in spite of the fact 
that he was leading Sunfish, he fre 
quently found himself at that patient 
animal’s tail, where they were doubled 
around some freakish pillar. Fre- 
quently Eddie stopped and peered past 
his horse to make sure that Bud had 
not lost the trail. And finally, be- 
cause he was no doubt worried over 
that possibility, he knotted his rope 
to his saddle horn, brought back & 
length that reached a full pace be- 
hind the tail of the horse, and placed 
the end in Bud’s hand. 

“If youh lose me you’re a gonef,” 
he whispered. “So hang onto that, no 
matter what comes. And don’t yuh 
speak to me.” He made sure that 
Bud had the loop in his hand, then 
slipped back past his horse and went 
on, walking more quickly. 

They were in a canyon; deep, som- 
bre in its night shadows, its width 
made known to him by the strip of 
starlight overhead. Directly before 
them, not more than a hundred yards, 
a light shone through a window. 

The rope slackened in his hands, 
and Eddie slipped back to him shiver- 
ing a little'as Bud discovered when he 
laid a hand on his arm. 

“I guess I better tie yuh—but ft 
won’t be so yuh can’t shoot. Get om 
and let me tie your feet into the stir 
rups. I—I guess maybe we can get 
past, all right—I’ll try—I want to g0 
and take that job you said you'd give 
me!” 

Bud reached out his hand and patted 
Eddie on the shoulder. “That job of 
yours don’t eall for any killing we caa 
‘avoid,” he said. “Go ahead and tle 
me. No use wasting lead on two men 
when one will do. It’s all right. I 
trust you, pardner.” 

Eddie’s shoulders stiffened. He 
stood up, looked toward the light and 
gripped Bud’s hand. “I thought 
they’d be asleep—what was home,” he 
said. “We got to ride past the cabin 
to get out through ancther watel 
wash. But. you take your coat 
tie your horse’s feet, and I’JI tie miné 
I—can’t tie you, Mr. Well 
ehance it together.” 

Bud did not say anything at all, for 
which Eddie seemed grateful. The? 
muffied eight hoofs, rode across thé 
canyon’s bottom and passed the 
conte that the light of a smoky 

tern on a table was plainly visible 


(Continued on page 390) 
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2% Making the Farm Home et, 

ther = 

Self, y _ 2 

” Just Folks I will decorate with sweet Williams, 
ence, 1 in water colors or perhaps a colored 

oke pink some lock a wae —* spray of these cut from a catalogue. 

Piney glide through life in cushioned ease, The same friend also admired my 
i the nt they’re just folks, neath that veneer, pansies, and I shall send her some 
Lorter folks, like you and me. ‘ pansy seed also. Along with these 


7 seem so cold, so calm, unmoved, 


¥ catch e deem no pain tos entered there, 
akin hap Life’s barb has passed them by. | 
get ( But Oh my dear, ’tis a mask they wear, 
you eo mey're folks, as you and I 
the dark Her never a soul’s untouched, unstirred, 
enough But each at a shrine of his own bows low, 

4 each has a sacret place in his heart, 
rt-cut ge ever thus, “twill ever be so: 

folks, God made us all. 

n you —Helen G. Shaw. 
> 0 do 
hey | won't Gifts From the Farm 
ue Any woman who has lived in the 
your mae for a time, and then moved to the 


yntry will know how city’ women, 


on the: 
S fact all the family, enjoy gifts of 


— “resh vegetables, sweet butter, eggs, 
over apples, home canned fruit and pickles, 
die’s thi ms and jellies, a chicken or home- 
ll me yee ed ham or bacu . 

| enough, But these are such prosaic things 
ap tunnel, Yor gifts, you say. Not if they are 
in’t kno iven in the right spirit. Of course 


s treasures of the farm should be 


choes to 
there fediciously bestowed. And did you 
Was mo- pr think what fun it is to have a 


g. short and appropriate verse or rhyme 


off your scompany your gift? . 

*hispering » Two farm girls I know send bas- 
, draft of kets of red apples to their friends in 
at comes sllege and boarding school at the 
a there a jliday season; they use ordinary 
Sis and I k baskets, paint the. green, and 
horse—if Mill them with red apples polished until 
with the Mhey shine. To the handle of the 


basket they tie a little tag on which is 


ide their tten a vérse something like this: 


» not far 

These apples grew so h and tall, 
ded Bud, But teruner lgssies vicket them all, 
_ the way We did not fear to climb the trees, 
ft, which Accept our apples, if you please. 


* A country woman who has several 
Yriends in town with large families 
Poften sends them baskets of vege- 
lables artistically arranged. She picks 
vegetables that Lelp to turn an 
erwise uninteresting meal into a 
Christmas feast. A squash or 
pumpkin for pie, crisp celery much 


rhaps, to 


just how 
maze of put 
of sand- 
ud after. 


o = better than could be gotten in the 
t patient smarkets, delicious sweet ‘jams, carrots, 
, doubled eggplant and similar vegetables are 
ir. Fre- wed. The verse accompanying the 
sred past basket may read: 


Bud had 


In springtime we planted our seed; 


ally, be» We pulled up each troublesome weed, 
ied over a wt Rervast hy. share, 
or we have plenty to spare, 
his rope We trust you’ will relish them indeed. 
back & . 
pace be- One old lady in the city always look- 
d placed ed forward to the gift of a pretty bas- 


ket filled with the homemade jams and 
Jellies which she so much relishes. 
Each glass comes wrapped in green 


- goner,” 
that, no 


yn’t yuh trepe paper, and is tied with red 
ire that tibbon. The top of the basket may be 
nd, then ornamented with a bit of holly, some 
nd went partridge berries and abit of trail- 


ing vine from the woods, or a bunch 
or two of dried red woolflowers, or 
‘®verlasting flowers. This dear old 
tady counts her wealth by the thou- 
before sands, yet she appreciates this gift 
d yards, from her country friend more than 
w. the costly gifts she receives from 
; hands, @ others, since it recalls to her memory 
) shiver- *her early days on the farm and the 
when he ‘times she ga* ered berries for the 
jam and jellixs her mother put up. 
' Delicious preserves are always ap- 
Preciated by city friends who have to 


ep, som 
s width 
strip of 


—but it 
Get on, 


the stir- "Pay so much for these delicacies that 

can get Mi ‘never taste just like those made in the 

at to go thome kitchen. Here is a little verse 

u’d give that might go along with a basket or 
box of preserves: 

i patted ¥ 

t job of = fs — ny (or sent) preserves from off 

we can We really pn them all> ourselves. 

and tle We did the very best we could 

wo men And trust that you will find them good! 

ight, I If you have a friend who has a large 
family to support try sending him a. 

2d. and k of nice, clean potatoes. Just in- 

coe de the sack you might put a bag of 


uts for the children, or a bag or two 


me,” he nut cancies, and a spray of holly or 
e cabin ‘right berries from the woods. If 
bu have raised, pop-corn the children 

at and BP Iwitl like this as well as the nuts. 
a * Last year a city friend who has 
mite large grounds admired my big 

tor beds of sweet Williams and other 
all, ardy flowers growing on our lawn. 
the ome of the shades she liked very 
- huch, and wondered where she could 


the seeds. This has given me an 
for this.year. I have carefully 
Saved the seeds from some of the 
a choicest colors which I. will pack in a 
B® Pretty jeweler’s box, the top of which 


will go a dainty card bearing a mes- 
sage in verse. 

A little thought will bring to mind 
other novel ways of sending farm 


products to city friends who will ap-, 


preciate and enjoy them.—[Mary M. 
Wright. 


The Women are Here 


An important discussion at the 
meeting of the American federation of 
farm bureaus centered around the 
work of women in farm bureau proj- 
ects. Among the subjects discussed 
are school improvement, commodity 
centers, health centers, social cooper- 
ation and organization. The object 
in organizing the farm women of the 
United States is not to spread farm 
bureau members into groups but to 
establish a contact between women 
in order that they may look after 
those interests of farm life for which 
their training and inheritance have 


‘ particularly fitted them. 


Farm bureau leaders have been 
quick to recognize that better farmers, 
like better citizens, must be trained 
in the home and are therefore anxious 
to enroll active support of every mem- 
ber of the family. his will be the 
first time that the women in each 
state will be representatives at the 
annual farm bureau federation meet- 
ing and it is the first time that farm 
women have made an attempt to or- 
ganize in a national way. Great good 
is expected from this movement. 


‘Requested Recipes 
Canning Meat'for Soup Stock 

Save all the bones and meat trim- 
mings for soupstock. Cover with cold 
water, add from one-half to one tea- 
spoon of salt for each pint, and cook 
slowly until the flesh drops in shreds 
from the bones, and the liquid, or 
stock is concentrated. Seasoning, 
such as onion and a bit of celery, may 
be added. Strain the stock if desired, 
reheat it, and boil for 10 minutes. 
Pour into clean hot jars and boil them 
on a rack in a hot-water bath for 3 
hours, or under 10 pounds of steam 
pressure for 70 minutes. 


Filled Cookies 

Beat to a cream one cup of sugar, 
one-half cup shortening, one-half cup 
sweet milk, one beaten egg, three and 
one-half cups of flour, three level tea- 
spoons baking powder. Make follow- 
ing filling first, and allow to cool. 
Three-quarters cup sugar, heaping 
tablespoon flour, one cup boiling 
water, one cup chopped raisins, cool 
till thick. Roll dough thin, place in 
pan with filling on each piece, place 
another cooky on top and bake. 


Soft Ginger Cookies 
_ One cup molasses, one cup sugar, 
one and one-half cups lard, one cup 
boiling water poured over four tea- 
spoons soda, four level teaspoons gin- 
ger, and flour enough to mix soft, or 
about like doughnut dough. Do not 
knead, but take a piece of dough about 
the size of a walnut, in the hands roll 
into the shape of a ball, and dtop 
each ball of dough as fast as formed, 
into a saucer of granulated sugar. 
Flatten each ball of dough by press- 
ing down into the sugar with the out- 
side of the fingers, held close together. 
The dough will cling to the fingers 
long enough to be transferred to the 
well-buttered baking pan, where the 
cookies should be placed about three 
inches apart, with the sugared side 
up. By this process each cooky is of 
nice shape and thickness, is eazily 
sugared, and more light and soft than 
any kneaded cooky. A couple of nut 
meats, or a raisin, may be put on each 
before baking. A little practice will 
enable one to mold them very rapidly. 


We kill one day and cut out and 
salt the uext morning, if the weather 
has been suitable in the previous 24 
hours. Be sure that the meat is thor- 
oughly cold to the bone before salting, 
which is one of the principal causes 
of. so much spoiled or tainted meat. 
First sprinkle lightly the hams and 
shoulders with saltpeter and rub in; 


then rub in salt thoroughly and place 
in a close box and pack closely, being 
careful to cover each piece over with 
salt as it is packed in the box. 

One-half inch of salt on each piece 
will not be too much, as the more salt 
we use the better it will keep. We 
allow it o remain int this condition 
from four to six weeks, according to 
size. It will then be ready to wash, 
hang up and smoke. 


A Thermgs Bottle Helps 


Last winter I spent $1.10 for a 
thermos bottle and in my opinion it 
was one of the best investments I ever 
made. It holds 2 cups of soup or 
cocoa and it is the means of furnish- 
ing my children something hot for 
their lunch. 

Twice a week I give them soup and 
other days I make cocoa. I use milk 
in both whenever possible because of 
its food value. This, in addition to 
sandwiches, fruit and a cooky. or 
doughnut makes a nourishing lunch 
and one that the children enjoy. 

If the hot school lunch has not yet 
become a part of your program, why 
not let the thermos bottle in each 
child’s lunch basket, solve the prob- 
lem.—A. M. A., New York. 









































































A large flat brass button sewed on 
the dish cloth will rrove a great help 
in dishwashing. Particles of food 
dried on’ the dishes can be instantly 
removed, and it is so much easier than 
scraping with a knife.—[Mrs. G. Gray, 
New York. 


With fruit a short crop throughout 
the state, it never has been so import- 
ant for the housewife to can all she 
can; store fruit next winter is bound to 
be expensive. 


Open windows at night spell rosy 
cheeks in the morning. 














Our Boys and Girls 




















Buried Cities 


This will claim a constant thought, 
Or you will never tell 

Where here there are two cities hid, 
And hidden very well. 


The answers to the buried cities in 
last week’s paper are: 1 Saratoga, 2 
Edinburg, 3 Cork, 4 Nice, 5 Sparta. 

The answer to the word puzzle is: 
A peari. 


Letters From Our Readers 


Likes the Country 

Dear Young Folks: I am 12 years 
old and will start the first year of High 
School, this coming September. I live 
on a farm of 280 acres. We have 2 
mules, 2 horses and 1 pony, 24 sheep, 
6 milk cows, and 2 calves. One calf 
is mine and her name is Pond Lily, 
the other is Ruby. All our cows are 
registered. They are Jerseys. We 
live on the banks of the Hudson River. 
It takes us about 10 minutes to go to 
the water’s edge. I would not leave 
the Hudson for all the city homes. 

I have 2 sisters. My oldest sister’s 
name is Emma and the youngest is 
Margaret. My oldest sister is 14 years 
old and will enter High School with 
me. Margaret is 9 years old and will 
go in the fifth grade. We go three 
miles to school. My father takes 
American Agriculturist and has taken 
it ever since Ican remember. This is 
my first letter to you, but I will write 
more letters sometime.—Henrietta 
Leveque, New York. 


Dear Young Folks—I have been 
reading the boys’ and girls’ page of 
the American Agriculturist for some 
time, and enjoy it very much. Tama 
boy*8 years old and in the third grade 
at school. I ‘ike to go to school, and 
have a very nice teacher. We live on 
a farm of 98 acres about 1 mile from 
the school. I have 2 brothers and 1 
sister, Conrad, Harlan and Lourine. 
We have 8 cows, 3 heifers, 2 horses 
and 2 mules. The horses’ names are 
Brownie and Bess. The mules’ names 
are Doll and Beck. We ha e 2 cats, 
Bob and Dot. My little brothers and 
my sister helped my father cob corn 
on Saturday.—[William M. Pritclutt, 
Maryland. 


Dear Young Folks—TI am a little girl 
8 years old, and in the fourth grade. 
We have a farm of} “00 acres. We 
have 8 cows, 2 horses, 8 pigs, 2 kit- 
tens, 1 large black cat weighing 10 
pounds, whose name is Mickey, also a 
handsome dog named Rover, and an 
automobile. I have one brother 
whose name is Walter. I always read 
the boys’ and girls’ page.—[Clara 
Louise Jackson, Pennsylvania. 








Said 
the 
Farmer: 


Reg. US. Pat. Off, 


BEACH JACKET 


“I am satisfied that you have the best wind 
and cold resisting material procurable anywhere 
in the world at any price. Brown’s Beach Jacket 
is the warmest thing of the kind that I ever 
wore, and I have been wearing the Cardigan 
Jacket for 30 years.’ 

It is as warm as an overcoat, cheaper than 
a one sweater, wears like iron and can be 
washed. It comes coat without collar, coat 
with collar, and vest. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 








ITT AIDS GROWTH! 


Cod-liver oil contains 
elements that science 
considers needful in 
promoting growth and 
sustaining strength. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of rarest Norwegian 
cod-liver oil, should be 
given liberally to the 
boy or girl who may 


be a source of worry. 
vane & Boone, Bloomfield, N. J. ed 


























OUR BEST MACKINAW. Made f our pve fac 

the reason we ry selling it at this low pri ice, Ma oofe 

heavy wel, = 100 cent pure wool cloth. L 

muff and te . Fa te 

Conside: ring't e wo. 

wut into this garment it is a big 

f you want a 

a we advise you to buy this one. 

satienactor service from it, Will 

Sensible Colors, Rich Blue, Brown, Olive Pl 
Sateen. $8.50 3 to 8 yrs. $6.95 

If bag pe we will return your money immediately. 
Don't my Ae with order. Pay postman 

‘chen he yryiim the package. Delwery free. 


GLOBE MAIL ORDER, 1298 Carroll St., Brooklyn, ¥.Y. 























Useful Christmas Gift 


bee Weather Prop hes tells approach of 


hours in advance. Will 
be appreciated by 
your ends. 


PRICE $i= 


Reliable as the most 
expensive Barometer. 
isomely decorat- 

eo z c, Gontal Cottage 
le. Con ~ — 


ter. 
farm. Bet’ pepela, on receipt 
Order, Che 


or Cash. 
La ag SALES CO. 
1239 Nebraska Ave Jamaica, New York 


ANOTHER BiG REDUCTION 


We gerls recuce this fine chrome 
Lart week y= shoe was 

eclling cy $3 29 and a few months 
eee’ was rip 45.95 ad for $4.35. Now 
pik at on and we pay the 
rome upper, two 

=. oak Are a full be 9.95 


je poll Lene wear and $9.95 


Send No Money, just your 
orderand size. Pay postman $2.95 
on arrival. Satisfactien guaran- 
b my or money back. Get your or- 
der in the mails tods 


RAWBIER SHOE CO. 


* Bopt. ASS. KEW YCRK CITY 


useful on any 
of Money 





_ LADIES’ FURS ‘ 


Wetan hides and make them 
into robes, coats, mittens and 
ladies’ furs, at reasonable 
prices. Send us your hides 
and furs which you want re- 

odeled and made into latest 
styles. 


Robes and Coats at Wholesale 
Prices. Free Samples. 
is, St 


eferen i 
N Bilfork, = 


Milford Robe&Tanning Co. 
237 Elm St. Milford, Ind 














Real Rest Depends Largely Upon 
the Depth of Your Sleep 


A warning to “light” or “poor” sleepers 


The deeper and sounder you sleep the better 
you feel. Five hours sound refreshing sleep dges 
you more actual good than ten hours restless, 
disturbed sleep. 


This is because the final conversion of food 
into vital tissue and nerve cells goes on more 
rapidly when the physical and mental forces are 
at rest. 


You can’t get sound, refreshing sleep if your 
nerves are agitated with tea or coffee. Both these 
drinks contain caffeine, which is sometimes very 
irritating to the brain and nervous system. 

If you want to know the joy, vigor and 
stamina that comes to the person who gets sound, 
healthful sleep, why not stop taking tea or coffee 
for a while, and drink delicious, invigorating 
Postum instead, 


Thousands of people everywhere have found 
that this was the only thing they needed in order 
to bring about these very happy results. 


Order Postum from your grocer today. 
Drink this delightful cereal beverage of coffee-like 
flavor, for a week. Perhaps, like thousands of 
others, you'll never be willing to go back to tea 
or coffee, 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 

























CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS POST CARDS 


We have the best holiday offering of post cards on the market. By return mail we 
send direct to you 7 handsome Christmas cards and 3°New Years cards all for 
10 cents; postpaid. Double set, two of each for 18 cents; triple sets 27 cents. 
Stock on hand, three color, linen finish. Regular store value i¢ 2 for 5 cents. Speciel induce- 
meats on large orders. Agents wanted. Send money or stamps for your package today. 


H. C,. SIBLEY, DEPT. C, 157 WATER ST.t NEW YORK CITY 





















MAGAZINE PRICES SLASHED 


FOR 30 DAYS MORE—ORDER NOW 


Magazine prices are now down 
to rock bottom. Some of our 
clubs are lower in price than 
before 1914. The liberal con- 
tracts we have with other pub- 
lishers are subject to cancellation 
on 30 days notice, so if you delay 
you will probably pay consider- 
ably more. No matter whether 
your subscription does not expire 
until next year, be for¢handed 
by accepting one of these most 
remarkable bargains before it is 
too late. subscriptions wil] 
be extended from present expiration’date. You owe it to your family to accept 
one of these remarkable bargains at once. Subscriptions may be sent to differ- 


~ ent addresses if desired, and may be new or renewal. 
1 
ia) 


McCall’s Magazine $1.00 (Three best 

. . dollar 

Today’s Housewife 1.004 magasi 

American Agriculturist 1.00 ( year only 
Today’sHousewife $1.00 A2rsr er 

People’s Home Jril. 1.00 ®°™¥ 

McCall’s Magazirte 1,00 $2 25 


Am. Agriculturist 1.00 

























































All 3 one 
year only 


$4.00 
$4.00 


value for 


$2.25 


American Magazine 
Woman’s Home Comp. 
American Agriculturist 
















Am. Agriculturist 2 yr. 
McCall’s Magazine 1 yr. 
Today’s Housewife 1 yr. 






Am, Agriculturist 1 yr. “2 
Pictorial Review 9 mo, $1.50 

















Today’s Housewife 
Am. Agriculturist 












McCall’s (Ansrics) Youth’sCompanion$2.50 
American Agriculturist $1.40 | Am. Agriculturist 1.00 $3.00 
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Cow Country , 

(Continued from page 338) ~ 
to Bud, as was the shaggy profile of a 
man who sat with his arms folded, 
glowering over a pipe. He heard 
nothing. Bud halted ‘Sunfish and 
looked again to make sure, while 
Ed@ie beckoned frantically. They 
went on undisturbed—the Catrockers 
kept no dogs. 

They passed a couple of corrals, rode 
over springy sod where Bud dimly 
discerned hay stubble. Eddie let down 
a set of bars, replaced them carefully, 
and they crossed another meadow. It 
struck Bud that the Catrockers were 
fairly well entrenched in their can- 
yon, with plenty of horse feed at least. 

They followed a twisting trail along 
‘the canyon’s wall, rode into another 
pit of darkness, came out into a sandy 
stretch that seemed hazily familiar to 

Bud. They crossed this, dove into the 
bushes following a dim trail, dnd in 
ten minutes Eddie’s horse backed sud- 
denly against Sunfish’s nose. Bud 
stood in his stirrups, reins firmly in 
his left hand,and in his right his’ six- 
shooter with the hammer lifted, ready 
to snap down. 

A tall figure stepped away from the 
peaked rocks and paused at Bud’s side. 

“I been waiting for Marian,” he 
said bluntly. “You know anything 
about her?” 

“She turned back last night after 
she had shown me the way.” Bud's 
throat went dry. “Did they miss her?” 
He leaned aggressively. 

“Not till breakfast time, they didn’t. 
I was waiting here, most all night—- 
except right after you folks left. She 
wasn’t missed, and I never flagged her 
—and she ain’t showed up yet!” 

Bud sat there stunned, trying to 
think what might have happened. 
Those dark passages through the 
mountains—the ledge— “Ed, you 
know that trail she took me over? She 
was coming back that way. She could 
get lost—” ° 5 

“No she couldn’t—not Sis. If her 
horse didn’t act the fool—what horse 
was it she rode?” Ed turned to Jerry 
as if he would know. 4 

“Boise,” Bud spoke quickly, as 
though seconds were precolus. “She 
said he knew the way.” 

“He sure ought to,” Eddie replied 
emphatically. “Boise belongs to Sis, 
by rights. The mare got killed and 
Dad gave him to Sis when he was a 
suckin’ colt, and Sis raised him on 
cow’s milk and broke him herself. 
She rode him all over. Lew took and 
sold him to Dave, and gambled the 
money, and Sis never signed no bill 
of sale. They couldn’t make her. Sis 
has got spunk, once you stir her up. 
She’ll tackle anything. She’s always 
claimed Boise is hers. Boise knows 
the Gap like a book. Sis couldn’t get 
off the trail if she rode him.” 

“Something happened, then,” Bud 
muttered stubbornly. “Four men 
came through behind us, and we 
waited out in the dark to let them 
pass. Then she sent me down to the 
creek-bottom, and she turned back. 
If they got her—” He turned Sunfish 
in the narrow jbrush trail. “She’s 
hurt, or they got her—I’m going 
back!” he said grimly. 

“Hell! you can’t do any good alone,” 
Eddie protested, coming after~ him. 
“We'll go look for her, Mr. Birnie, but 
we've got to have something so we can 
see. If Jerry could dig up a couple of 
lanterns—” 

“You wait. I’m coming along,” 
Jerry called guardedly. “I'll bring 
lanterns.” 

To Bud that time of waiting was tor- 
ment. He had faced danger and trag- 
edy since he could toddle, and fear 
hed never overridden the titillating 
sense of adventure. But then the dan- 
ger had been for himself. Now terror 
conjured pictures whose horror set 
him trembling. Twenty-four hours 
and more had passed since he had 
kissed Marian’s hand and let her go— 
to what? ‘The inky blackness of those 


tunnelled caverns in the Gap con-. 


fronted his mind like a nightmare. 
He could not speak of it—he dared not 
think of it, and yet he must. 

Jerry came on horseback, with three 
unlighted lanterns held in a cluster by 
their wire handles. Eddie immediately 
urged his horse into the brushy edge of 
the trail so that he might pass Bud and 
take the lead. “You sure made quick 
time,” he remarked approvingly to 
Jerry. 

Three hours it took them to search 
the various passages where Eddie 
thought it possible that Marian -had 
turned aside. Bud saw that the trail. 
through was safe as any such trail 


_ could be, and he wondered at the nerve 


and initiative of the girl and the boy 
who had explored the place and found 
where certain queer twists and turns 
would lead. Afterwards he learned 
that Marian was twelve and Eddie ten 
when first they had hidden there from 
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the “blowholes” high above. 

“She ain’t here. I knew she wasn’t,» 
Eddie announced whe the fina) ¢, 
let them into the graying light of dawn 
beyond the Peak. : 

“In that case—” Bud glanced from ; 
him to Jerry, who was blowing oy 
his lantern. 

Jerry let down the globe carefully, : 
at the same time glancing soberly at 
Bud. “The kid knows better than 7 
do what would happen if Lew met yp 
with her and Boise.” 

Eddie shook his head miserably, hig 
eyes fixed helplessly upon Bud. “Lew 
never, Mr. Birnie. I was with him 
every minute from dark till—till the 
cashier shot him. We come up the way 
I took you through the canyon. Lew" 
never knew she was gone any more 
than I did.” 

Jerry bit his lip. “Kid, what if the 
gang run acrost her, knowing Lew was 
dead?” he grated. “And her on Boige? 
The word’s out that Bud stole Boise. 
Dave and the boys rode out to roung 
him up-and they ain’t done it, gp 
there’re still riding—we'll hope. Kid 
you know damn well your gang would 
double-cross Dave in a minute, now 
Lew’s killed. If they got hold of the 
horse, do yuh think they'd turn him 
over to Dave?” 

“No you bet your life they wouldn't! 
Eddie retorted.” 

“And what about her?” Bud cut fp 
with ominous calm. “She’s your sister, 
kid. Would you be worried if you knew 
they had her and the horse?” 

Eddie gulped and looked away, 
“They wouldn’t hurt her unless they 
knew’t Lew was dead,” he said, 
“And them that went to Crate’ was 
killed or jailed, so—” He hesitateed. 
-“It looked to me like Anse was setting 
up waiting for the bunch to get back 
from Crater. He—he’s always jumpy 
when they go off and stay, and it'd 
be just like him to set there and wait 
till daylight. It looks to me, Mr. Bir- ; 
nie, like him and—and the rest don't 
know yet that the Crater job was a 
fizzle. They wouldn’t think of sucha 
thing as taking Sis, or Boise either, 
unless they knew Lew was dead.” 

“Are you sure of that?” Bud had 
him in a grip that widened the boy's ‘4 
eyes with something approaching fear. i. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Birnie, I’m sure. What 
didn’t go to Crater stayed in camp—or 
was gone on some other-trip. No I'm 
sure!” He jerked away with sudden 
indignation at Bud’s disbelief. “Say! 
Do you think I’m bad enough to let my 
sister get in trouble with the Cat- 
rockers? I know they never got her 
More’n likely it’s Dave.” 

“Dave went up to Burroback Valley, 
Jerry stated flatly. “Him and the boys 
wasn’t on this side the ridge. They 
had it sized up that Bud might go from 
Crater straight across into Black Rim, 
and they rode up to catch him as he 
comes back across.” Jerry grinned 4 
little. “They wanted that money you 
peeled off the crowd Sunday, Bud 
They was willing you should get to 1, 
Crater and cash them checks before 0 
they overhauled yuh and strung yuh 
up.” 

“You don’t suppose they'd hurt 
Marian if they found her with the 
horse? She might have followed 
alon to Crater—” e 

“She never,” Eddie contradicted. y 
And Jerry declared in the same breath, 
“She’d be too much afraid of Lew. No 
if they found her with the horse they’é 
take him away from her and send her 
back on another one to do the kitchen 
work,” he conjectured with some com 
tempt. “If they found you with the 
horse—well—men have been hung 08 
suspicion, Bud. Money’s something 
everybody wants, and there ain’t a mat 
in the valley but what has figured 
your winnings down to the last two 
bit piece. It’s just a runnin’ match 
now to see what bunch gets to yuh 
first.’ 

“Oh, the money! I'd give the whol 
of it to anyone that would tell me 
Marian safe,” Bud cried ungardedl¥ 
in his misery. Whereat Jerry and 

looked at each other queerly. 


(To be continued) 



























































































































As soon as mothers have learned t0 
hitch ‘the surplus energy of th 

young sons to the handles of egg beat 
ers, dish mops and washing machines 
the bad boy problem in that neighbor 
hood will be greatly simplified. * 


ye 


All is not liver trouble that cause? 
backaches. Before you invest 
money in patent medicines, see 
friend’ husband can’t yaise 
kitchen stove, table and sink 
reaching distance of your hands 
you stand erect. 
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n and Feed R Review 


WHOLESALE OF RAIN 
ANDABD SS4nEs wrtH C0 COMPARI 


2 Wheat Oats 
of dawn 1921 tas 1920 1921 mo) rte 13. 

, ork 10% 198 .67 LOl 44% 62 

cop cee 9 05 40% «64 

The news influencing the grain 
continued to be constructive in 
y Dec d the average level of 
m prices continued higher with a 
of 4@6c in wheat on leading 
“we. from the third week in Nov. 
ush wheat buyers as well as repre- 
‘stives from other countries stimu- 




















ab 

] “= j@emand. Reports of slow prog- 
ith him in some winter wheat sections 
—till the exerted a bullish effect upon the 





the way ws, Dry weather in southern Ar- 
n. lot tine, extensive field fires in Aus- 
and in favorable weather in 
hern Italy also had their effect. 
at if the stations in several of the South 
Lew was srican grain trading centers show- 





n Boige? several cents advance. 
le Boise. Although the foreign demand for 
fo round » fell off somewhat in early Dec 
e it, 9% jing in general was good. Then 
e. Kid, in early Dec the movement of 
1g would corn to mkt is generally quite 
ite, now wy and professional traders took 
d of the te of the situations. 
urn him Oats also moves to mkt in Dec in 
s quantity. Foreign interest was 
youldn’t! mited although France took a gener- 
bulk of Canadian oats. Rye 
d cut in pwed less activity than the other 
ur sister; rains. 
ou knew The mkt for mill feed held strong 
th less offerings from mills than 
i away. some time. Demand for flour has 
ess they en slow and this has curtailed mill 
ne sald. oduction somewhat. At New York, 
ute” was andard middlings were higher at 
sitateed, 27.60 p ton, flour middlings 31, west- 
S setting n spring bran 26@60, oats feed 
get back 13.50, rye middlings 22, cottonseed oil 
7s jumpy 36% protein 44, linseed of] meal 
and it'd 4.50, fine yellow and granulated corn 
and wait 1.65@1.75 p 100 Ibs. 
Mr. Bir- At New York, No 2 red wheat sold 
est don't $1.25 % p bu, No 2 hard winter 
b was a 4%, No 2 yellow corn 67c, No 2 
f such a xed 664%c, No 2 white oats 44 %c, 
e either 0 3 white 42%@43c, rye for ex- 


ud.” rt 95%c, barley for malting 61% 





Bud had @65%c, for feeding 53@657c. 
the boy's ‘At Philadelphia, wheat sold at 
ing fear, 18@1.23 p bu, corn 62@64c, oats 
re. What @414 6c. 
amp—or : ; 

No I'm General Markets 
h sudden Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
fr. “Say! lances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
to let my which first hand receivers sell the pro- 


te from store. warehouse, car or dock. 
the Cat there, 


D country consignees must 
» got her “ht — commission charges. When Bj 
avery small way to city retailers an ad- 
k Valley, e is secured. Retails prices to actual 
mers across the counter may be 50 to 
the boys higher than the figures here printed. 
e. They se the quotations are for good to fancy 
t go from nodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
ack Rim, quality will not brine these figures. 
im as he Apples—At New York, supplies’ of 
‘rinned & tice apples were light, demand 
oney you erate. N Y state greening A 
ay, Bud rade 2% inch sold at $9.25@9.50 p 
d get to l, 3-in 11, 2%-in 7.50, Baldwin 
ts before ought 6@7, McIntosh 10, Northern 
ung yuh y 6@8, Ben Davis 3.50@5.50, 
hy 5@7.50. 
yd hurt Beans and =Peas—At New York, 
with the ms sold unchanged with new crop 
followed ow $6 p 100 Ibs, choice pea 
tans 5.25, medium 5@5.35, red kid- 
radicted. y 8, white, kidney 9@9.50, Imperial 
e breath, , old crop Scotch peas 5.75, green 
Lew. No , yellow splits 7@7.75, green splits 
se they'd 15@ 7.25, 
send her Cabbage—At New York, supply was 
> kitchen ht, mkt steady with best white 
ome coms Mameanish in bulk $45@50 p ton, red 60 
with the 70. 
hung on Eggs—At New York, eggs were ir- 
»mething wlar with N.Y state and nearby 
n’t a malt mnery whites extra fcy in new cases 
; figured , extra firsts 80@89c, firsts 75@79c, 
last two nearby gathered whites 72@82c, 
7’ match eggs 50@60c, extra fcy hennery 





wns 73@75c, Pacific coast extra 
Ww white eggs 84@85c. 


















ne whole INE Hay and Straw—At New York, hay 
tell me was slightly higher in early Dec 
gard h No 1 timothy $28@30 p ton, No 
rand 27@28, No 3 25@26, fcy light clover 
‘ @28, shipping hay 22@24, medium , 
; de alfalfa 24 @27, oats straw 16@ 

i, Tye straw 20@21. 

Shippers of hay have recently suf- 
arned to bd loss on the N Y mkt due to il- 
of thelr wible or inaccurate tagging as to 
gg beat ght of baled hay. Weights are 
nachines: ed in the N Y mkt only by weigh- 
eighbor* a few bales out of a car. De- 
i. ttions are made in the weight of 





entire car for shrinkage and er- 
in proportion to the difference in_ 
tag weight and the actual weight 
the samples. The N Y law re- 
lires gross weight of every bale of 

or straw to be plainly marked on 
tag not less than 1% inches wide 
8 inches long. No hay or straw 
























y be sold in N Y which weighs less 0, livestock company, a farm bureau | 


ing 5 Ibs for 
~ Honey and le Products—At 


Weight after deduct- 


New York, honey was in large sup- 
ply, but demand held good. Clover 
honey in comb sold 20@30c p i, ex- 
tracted 8@lic, buckwheat in comb 
18@28c, extracted 7@9c,-maple sugar 
and syrup was in limited supply with 
sugar’ selling at 11@i4c, syrup 1.50 
‘@2. 

Onions—At New York, supply of 
onions was light, demand moderate 
fof fcy stock. N Y state yellow best 
brought $5.25@5.50 p 100 Ibs, me- 
dium size stock 4.50@5, best red 5 
@5.25, medium size 4.50, best Orange 
Co yellow and red 4.50@5. 

Potatoes—At New York, white 
potatoes sold dull and weaker with N 
Y state bringing $3.50@3.80 p 180 
Ibs and 2.60@3.12 p 165 lbs. L I 
5@5.25 p 180 lbs and 4.25@5 p 165 
Ibs, N J long 2@2.25 p 150 Ibs, Me 
3.50@3.85 p 180 Ibs, 

Poultry—At New York, receipts of 
Leghorn fowls brought 18@20c p Ib, 
colored 20@25c, chickens 19@21c, 
live poultry was slow. By express, 
broilers 35c, Guineas 85c p _ pair. 
Trading in nearby and N Y state dres- 
sed poultry slow, In bbls, chickens 
heavy weight sold at 33c p 1b, medium 
weight 30c, broilers 40c, heavy fowls 
35c, 

Vegetables—At New York, L I 
Brussel Sprouts sold up to 17c p qt, 
carrots $2@2.50 p bbl, chicory 75c 
@$1 p cra, celery 1.50@ 3.25 p 2/3 
cra, L I cauliflower 3@10 p bbl, ruta- 
baga 1.75, Hubbard squash 2, nearby 
spinach 75c@$7, N J lettuce 2.50@3 
Pp cra. 





Markets 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


- New Phila Pitts- Syra- 
York delphia pulfsle burgh cuse 

1982 ...0. coe 38 44% 44 48% 48 

i errr e _ _- _ 


IDIS cccccvee ee —_— _ —_— _- 

Butter—At New York, butter sold 
firm, but volume of trading compara- 
tively light. Western markets 
strengthened and the tone in the East 
was toward fractionally higher quo- 
tations. Very best crmy butter sold 
at 45% @46c p lb, 92 score 45c, best 
41@44c, seconds up to 37e, finest N Y 
state dairy butter 43@44c, good to 
prime 39@42c, ladles extra 34@35c. 

Cheese—At New York, mkt was ir- 
regular with prices generally easier. 
N Y state whole flats, specials, sold at 
22% @23%c p Ib, average run 21%c, 
fresh colored and white flats 21@ 22c, 
twins 22% @23c, Young America 22% 
@23%, Wis whole milk twins 2l1c, 
flats 21 @ 22¢, daisies 20% @22c, 
Canadian whole milk cheddars 21c, N 
Y state skim milk fresh specials 15@ 
17¢c. 





Live Stock Market 


LATEST“ QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFER- 
INGS COMPARED WITH = YEAR AGO 

ms 80 0g: Ewe Sheep 

192 19 ‘19 20 1921 1920 

Chicago ss. — 1s sia 6 i. 10 $10. 4 et 25 $5. 50 

New York .... 8.25 8.25 50 

uffalo ...eeee 9.00 ih oo 8.25 ise +50 6:00 

gh .... 825 13.50 8.00 11.25 4.35 6.50 

Kansas City .. 7.25 12.50 6.85 10.10 4.00 5.50 


At New York, steers were slightly 
higher than in previous week with 
choice animals $8.10@8.25 p 100 Ibs, 
some ordinary steers 6.40, medium to 
choice bulls 4@5.25 with a few extra 
quality up to 6, common to choice 
cows up to 4.75. Calves sold $1 or 
more higher with choice veals up to 
14.50, common to medium grades 
9@11.50, culls and little calves 7@8.- 
50, western calves 6 @8.75. 

Mkt on hogs was also a few cents 
p 100 Ibs higher with light to medium 
weights and pigs 8.25 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
hogs 7.75@8, roughs 5.75 @6. 

Sheep were active, prices steady 
with good ewes going out at around 
4 p 100 lbs, ordinary grades 3, year- 
lings 6, medium to choice lambs sold 
at 10.25@11.35: 


Berkshire Service Boars 


Recently the H C & H B Harpend- 
ing farms at Dundee, N. Y, have sold 
and shipped service boars of the Berk- 
shire breed to the following breeders 
and institutions: The R. D. Day Plan- 
tations, Porto Rico; C. H. Goodyear, 
Horseheads, N Y; H. Niele & Co of 
New York city for export; Henry Van 
Douson, Prattsburgh, N Y; John M. 
Reber, Auburn, Pa; George C. Bedder, 
New York city; Glenn J. Streeter, 
Rensselaer, N Y; M. J. Esmay, Coop- 
erstown, N. Y; E. L. Bowen, Barstow, 
Md: The Children’s Home, Randolph, 
N Y; J. N. Adam Memorial Hospital, 
Buffalo, N Y¥; E. M. Jenks, Painted 
Post, N Y; the Lincoln Agricultural 
School; Lincolndale, N Y; A. C. Me- 
Lachlan, Atlanta, Ga; Samuel G. Mills, 
Paulsboro, N J. 


Selling Hogs Cooperatively 


By ‘marketing ir hogs coopera- 
tively through the Paulding county;, 


af 
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organization, the Paulding county ex- 
periment farm was able to reduce the 
selling cost per 100 pounds of hogs to 
79 cents. This represents selling ex- 
pense, including freight to Cleveland, 
a distance of 155 miles, weighing, 
yardage and commission. ,Usually the 
cost of marketing is from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per 100 pounds. 

Twenty hogs when loaded at the 
Paulding farm weighed 4,015 pounds; 
after a 4-mile wagon haul they 
weighed 3,965 pounds and at Cleve- 
land, 3,960 pounds. The hogs brought 
$8.50 per 100 pounds on the Cleveland 
market. The selling expense amount- 
ed to $31.28 for the lot. 


Coming Events 
Soc.’ Agri’l Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 
Del State Corn Show, Seaford, Del., Jan. 2-5 


Agricultural Week, Trenton, N. | Jan. 10-13. 
N Y State Hort Soc, Rochester, N Y, Jan 


Amer. 
27-29. 


Pa. Farm Products Week, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Jan. 23-28. 
res annual meeting, Binghamton, N. Y., 


Fe b 
att State Grange, Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 


10. 
N Y¥ State Hort Soe, Eastern Meeting, Pough- 
keepsie, N Y, Feb 22-24. 











BIG PROFITS in 
Silver Black Fox Farming 


Any farmer with small 
woodlot or orchard can 
easily raise Silver Black 
Foxes and make much 
larger profits than with 
’™ any other livestock. As 
easy and inexpensive 
to raise as dogs. A good yearly income 
possible from a small start. Government 
recommends it. Demand for Silver Black 
Fox furs is increasing; wild supply is very 
scarce. We maintain at Boonville near 
Adirondack Mountains largest and best 
equipped fox ranch in country with ped- 
igreed stock only. 

Write for interesting, illustrated Booklet 
and learn the facts about this fascinating 
and profitable industry and how you can 
make good money caleing foxes on half 





an acre, Address, 
CENTRAL N. Y. FUR CO. 
Dept. C, Utica, N. Y 

















HORSE BREEDERS 
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CATTLE BREEDERS. 


SALE YEARLING BULL 

whose three mae ae 29 Ibs. Send 
igree iculars. 100. Also 7 mo. 

eden 18 ib two year old Price $50. 

IDEAL DAIRY FARM, St. Lawrence Co., ag N.Y. 


Holsteins, Mules, Jacks 
Road and Saddle Horses 


all ages. We can also furnish grade Holsteins all 
ages. . We have good strong Percheron horses for sale. 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM Phoenix, N. Y- 














GRADE HOLSTEINS 
25 om that are just fresh and milking 40 to 
60 Ibs. daily; 50 close springers that will weigh 
from i100 Ibs. to 1400 Ibs. each; 100 cows due to 
f this Fall. These are the finest indi- 
viduals obtainable and our guarantee goes with 
We invite you to see our stock. Compare 
quality and prices before you purchase. Wire 
at our expense on we W yi you at the train. 
F. SAUNDERS & SON 
- pringdale Farms 


Telephone 116 or 1476 Cortiand, N. Y, 














MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


+ We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 


A DANDY 


Young bull over half white and a beautiful in- 
dividual. he records of his dam and sire’s 
dam average over 30% Ib. butter in 7 days. 
$65.00 takes bim, registered and transferred to 
you. 


WANDAGA | HERD 
Ward W. Stevens 


MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these far 

For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 
J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 








Ulverpe: i, Ww. Y¥. 




















WOODWARD HERD OF 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Headed by Duke of Glenside, first prize bull at 
Eastern States Exposition. We also won Grand 
Champion Cow, and First Prize herd. Have 
several promising heifers and bulls for sale, 


DONALD WOODWARD FARM, Le Roy, N. Y. 














BREED BETTER HORSES 


N. ¥. Draft Horse Club. Members offer Perch- 
eron, Belgian and Suffolk breeding stock also 
grade draft mares and geldings. 


E, S. N 


*1108 E. Adam &t., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















POULTRY BREEDERS 





oth 
Indian P Ducks White ai Colored) 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R-33 PHOENIXVILLE, PA, 


Tiffany’s superior | Drakes 





BARGAIN SALE 
Ist class breeders and productive layers. White 
Leghorns, Reds, —. Wyendetien, Anconas and 
Lanshangs also Reasonable according to 
quality. edgewooo ‘POULTRY FARM 
R. D. Box I8A Plantsvitle, Ct. 





150—H EAD—150 
BLACK AND WHITES—RED AND WHITES 


150 head to pick from choice fresh cows and 
springers our specialty. They are large in size and 
fine individuals. 30 head of 3 yr. old heifers ell duo 
within the next 60 days. If you want good cows at 
the right prices see ours. Just 60 days retest can be 
arranged for. Wire me when you will be here. 


W. E. TOTMAN 
Cortland N. Y. 








HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALF 


pertio Gerworeola, 


‘tertie Wayn: Ses . i oe of oe. s.Fitse 
mille and 31 él ibs. better 2, Wy RL? sire bas 2 R.0. 
daughters one with 3: 7 dogs, another 31. 
| Pez 26,51. Sc kona wtter fn 7 3 side, 608.4 Ibs. mii 
ap 00 Ibe. butter in? ty Dam of ts calf i $ Sra fies 
si, uty, & grea! - iter oO o 
Pontiacs with A.R.O. daughte ~ 
on sire’s side pan @ record of 531.1 “ibs. 


Bosuty Fis 


and whose grand-sire 

mile and 26.91 Tbs. 
butter in 7 day This ca — 4 a beautifully marked, three- 
quartersa_ white. fine, = at 5 pecividual. Price’ $75.00, 





au | eating weietiee of Pullets and Yearling Fowls 
—Barred Kock, te Rock, S..C. W. Leghorn 
conas, ‘Minores, bars Brown Leghorn, White Pekin 


Ducks. Baby ighicks in Season. Illustrated circu- 
lars. E. R. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. ‘. 


REDUCED PRICES 


On Pure-bred Ghickens. Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
Turkeys, Dogs and Hares. Hatching Eggs a spec- 
jalty. Catalog free. 

H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 


DUCK Pekin Ducks or 


| Ay each, 
Bred Ducks, 


Fine layers, $2.50 each, cross-bred a $2.00 — 
Cycle Hatcher Company Elmira, N. Y" 











BRADLEY FULLER 


UTICA, N.Y. 














SWINE BREEDERS 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRE 





Boars sired by_Real Type’s Double. Dam Embler 
Superb Lady. Fall pigs sire ad by A) Farm Ine 
vincible oy Write for pri onable. 


WILBUR BRILL, Stewarteville. N. J 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin; at right prices. 
CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimere Farms. C. T. Brettell, Benningten, Vt. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Won every First Prize and all Championships New 
York State Fair 1919. Write for catalogue. 


HENRY L WARDWELL 
515 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 














CATTLE BREEDERS 





FOR SALE REG. HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 

3 mo. old backed by large yearly and many 30 
lb, records. Nicely marked and a gus individual. 
Price $45. Herd has pages a clean: state and 
Fetteral test. H. R. FOSTER, Catatonk, 8. ¥. 


WANTED—A HOME 


for. choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friestan 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wantr 


Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Qo McGraw, N. Y. 


RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer ball calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE twh of HOOD Fi Ta. pred thnen meee 
producing females. Reasonable Prices. 











RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 





| 





HOME FARM \. 
Money Making Berkshire Gilts 


sired by the great Double Lee Boy 3rd, for winter 
breeding. Priced low for quick selling. 


Ww. F. MeSPARRAN Furniss, Pa. 





HAMPSHIRES. They are bacon type. 
EVENTUALLY you will raise them, why not 
now? Free circular, , A. S, Grayhill, 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., Sox A, Pa. 


SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 





May we ship our stock C, O. D. If they do not 
please you may neers them. a 3 peente $15 each; 
7. months $3 Sows $6 


_ months sien, shady Side Herd, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Spotted Poland Chinas. 





Of size, quality and finish.Safe arrival qnd satis- 
faction guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 
WARREN W. MORTON Russelivile, Ky. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES at HIGHWOOD 


Yearling sows; that have raised litters this fall, re- 
eg | to our best boars for carly pring teem. $50 

o $100. Unrelated service boars, to $75. Close 
Fin to the leading winners at the bores shows this 


H. ©. & H. B. Harvending. Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 
FOWLER'S JIAMPSHIRES 


pigs, get our 





wment nans. 
Ra eee FARMS, 
Macungie, Pa. 


BIG BERKSHIRE HOGS 


SPECIAL. FOR SIXTY DAYS. we will offer sev- 
eral hundred choice eight-week-old boar and sow 
pies of the most popular blood lines. Registered in 
your name at $12.00 each. Send us your order from 
this ad. at once. Satisfaction guaran or your 
money will be refwnded. Get our circular. 

THE PALMYRA avanny rages 
Golen G. Grubb, Manage almyra, Pa. 








Seventy-five Years of Experience 











behind this Line of Rubber Footwear 


AKING rubber footwear is like farm- for every need—for men, women, children 
ing. It takes years of experience todo —all built in the same rugged, reliable way. 
it right. We've been filling the needs of the Always look for the “U.S.” Seal before you 
American farmer for three-quarters of a buy-—the honor mark of quality that 
century. The big “U. S.” line has a type millions of farmers know. . 


J “Sta ~~ 






#U. 8.” BOOTS— 
Extra heavy flange 


wear; curved 
“Rocker” last and 
“Pitch- forward” leg 
ive real foot com- 
ort and prevent 
. All styles 
“Hip, jalf-hip,and 
Knee. Inred, black, 
white. 


“U. S.” RUBBERS 
—A style for every- 
one in the family 
—from the heavy 
“Storm”shownhere 
to light - weight 
women’s and - 


dren’s models. y i 


G3?» 





¥ 
% 











Look for this 





"SS5, Oe ge 


United States Rubber Company 








“U. S.” GAITERS AND 
ARCTICS —Made of 
sturdy cashmerette, inter- 
lined with waterproof fab- 
ric. Reinforced where the 
wear is hardest. In 1, 2, 
4 and 6 buckles, ‘all 





“U. S. » WALRUS—A 







onor off inahurry. Warm 
asan Arctic. Absolutely 








sizes. Rolled orplainedge. watertight. Washed clean 
Red or black sole. as quickly as a boot. 4 or 
6 buckles. in redor black. 


“U. S.” BOOTEE — An 
all-rubber lace shoe 
which laces smoothly over 
the sock like a leather 
shoe. Will not sag or chafe 
—keeps feet andcom- | 
fortable all day . High | 
or low styles, in red, 
white, 


















seal on all @ “U.S.” Rubber Footwear 


— 




















